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To  the  Descendants  of  Eliphalet  W.  Blatchford 

and  Mary  Emily  Wi Ilia?/ is: 

The  blatch fords  first  saw  Chicago  as  a  frontier  town  in  the  1830s. They 
were  married  there  in  1858  and  helped  to  rebuild  the  city  from  the  ashes 
of  the  Great  Fire.  In  the  following  decades  they  witnessed  its  amazing 
growth  and  took  an  important  part  in  providing  some  of  the  needed  com¬ 
munity  services. 

Let  us  now  imagine  ourselves  as  their  guests  in  June  1893  on  a  visit  to  the 
World's  Fair.  Driving  from  their  home  on  La  Salle  Avenue  with  faithful 
John  Peterson  at  the  reins,  we  go  over  to  Clark  Street  and  turn  into  Walton, 
our  host  pointing  to  the  beautiful  Newberry  Library  now  almost  com¬ 
pleted.  We  ride  down  Dearborn  Avenue  past  the  New  England  Church, 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  Water  Tower  to  the  east,  and  see  the  masons  at  work 
on  the  fireproof  building  of  the  Historical  Society  on  the  corner  of  Ontario 
Street.  The  fast  little  bay  horses  take  us  over  to  Michigan  Avenue  and  south 
to  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  depot  where  we  board  an  excursion  train  of 
open  cars  with  their  seats  running  crosswise  beneath  a  sheltering  roof.  The 
train  heads  down  the  lake  shore,  and  soon  we  approach  the  imposing  struc¬ 
tures  of  the  Columbian  Exposition  in  Jackson  Park,  the  administration 
building  resembling  a  state  capitol.  Together  with  thousands  of  others,  we 
enjoy  the  fascinating  exhibits  for  hours. 

We  return  to  the  city  on  the  whaleback  steamer  “Christopher  Columbus" 
and  at  the  Chicago  River  dock  John  is  waiting  with  the  phaeton.  We  are 
glad  when  our  host  suggests  driving  through  the  busy  city  to  his  lead  fac¬ 
tory  on  the  West  Side,  as  we  want  to  see  how  pipe  and  other  products  are 
made.  He  describes  so  many  processes  in  such  an  interesting  way,  including 
the  dropping  of  shot,  that  before  we  know  it  we  must  climb  into  the  car¬ 
riage  for  the  ride  home  via  the  Kinzie  Street  bridge.  Happily  there  is  time 
for  a  swing  north  to  Lincoln  Park  to  see  the  famous  Saint  Gaudens  statue 
of  Lincoln  and  the  site  of  the  projected  Matthew  Laflin  Memorial  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences.  What  a  day! 


VI 


Eliphalet  U\  Blatchford 

I  hope  you  enjov  “The  Storv  of  Two  Chicagoans”  and  that  it  enables 
\ oil  to  know  the  Blatchfords  or  refresh  your  memory  of  them,  as  the  case 
may  he.  The  story  spans  almost  a  century— from  the  second  Adams  to 
W  arren  G.  Harding.  It  shows  us  the  Blatchfords’  deep  and  warm  love  of 
family,  their  dynamic  Christian  faith  and  resultant  “social  action,”  their 
world  outlook,  and  Blatchford’s  success  in  manufacturing.  All  this  and 
more  comprise  our  goodly,  challenging  heritage. 

Responsibility  for  errors  of  omission  and  commission  is  wholly  mine. 
I  have  abridged  and  slightly  altered  some  quoted  passages  in  Eliphalet 
Blatchford’s  Reminiscences  and  his  wife’s  Pictures  of  Early  Days  in  Illinois. 
You  will  find  other  references  in  “Source  Materials”  on  pages  53  to  56. 
In  the  list  of  organizations  with  w  hich  the  Blatchfords  were  connected, 
pages  57-59,  there  are  many  facts  w  hich  are  purposely  omitted  from  the 
narrative  in  the  interest  of  readability. 

I  am  indebted  to  so  many  friends  and  relatives  for  assistance  of  various 
kinds  that  it  is  not  feasible  to  thank  them  here  by  name.  I  do  wish  to  express 
my  hearty  appreciation  to  my  cousin,  Barbara  Blatchford  Fowler,  her  hus¬ 
band,  Dr.  Earle  B.  Fowler,  and  my  wife,  Virginia  Bliss  Blatchford.  With¬ 
out  their  unlimited  aid  and  continuing  encouragement  this  sketch  w  ould 
not  have  been  possible. 

Charles  Hammond  Blatchford,  Jr. 


North  Tarry  town.  New  York 
Easter,  1962 


TO  THE  MEMORY  OF 


MY  BROTHER 

HUNTINGTON  BLATCHFORD 

1907-1958 


1826-183  6 

STILLWATER,  NEW  YORK; 
BRIDGEPORT,  CONNECTICUT 


current  events:  First  steam  locomotive  in  United  States ,  1829; 
Webster-Hayne  debates  on  Constitution ,  1830;  Anti-Slavery  Society 
founded,  1833;  McCormick  reaper,  1833.. 

The  majestic  Hudson  is  a  comparatively  small  stream  north  of  Albany 
and  Troy.  A  few  miles  above  W aterford,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Mohawk, 
lies  the  farming  town  of  Stillwater,  well-named  for  the  placid  stretch  of 
some  ten  miles.  Its  Presbyterian  Church  was  the  first  regular  charge  of  John 
Blatchford  who  in  1825  took  his  lovely  bride,  Frances  Wickes,  to  the  par¬ 
sonage  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river.  John’s  parents,  Alicia  Windeatt  and 
Samuel  Blatchford,  had  left  Devonshire  in  1795  to  take  the  church  at 
Bedford,  Westchester  County,  New  York.  After  pastorates  there  and  at 
Greenfield  Hill  and  Bridgeport,  Connecticut,  the  elder  Blatchford  became 
minister  of  the  churches  in  Waterford  and  Lansingburgh,  now  part  of  Troy. 
To  support  his  large  family,  he  was  also  principal  of  the  Lansingburgh 
Academy. 

John  Blatchford  knew  early  that  he  wanted  to  be  a  minister.  At  Union 
College  and  Princeton  Seminary  he  received  a  thorough  preparation.  The 
year  he  settled  at  Stillwater,  1825,  was  important  throughout  the  region  on 
account  of  the  opening  of  the  Erie  Canal.  On  May  31st  of  the  next  year 
the  young  couple’s  first  child  was  born,  named  Eliphalet  Wickes  for 
Frances’  father,  a  leading  lawyer  of  Long  Island  and  a  member  of  Congress. 
In  1830  the  First  Congregational  Church  of  Bridgeport  called  John  to  its 
pulpit,  the  very  church  which  his  father  had  served. 

Eliphalet’s  first  memories  were  of  his  devoted  parents,  his  brother  Mil¬ 
ford,  baby  sister  Martha,  the  Bridgeport  church,  and  his  teacher,  Clarissa 
Chapman,  who  lived  at  the  manse.  He  learned  to  skate  and  swim  and  was 
proud  to  escort  Milford  to  school.  It  was  fun  to  drive  with  his  father  on 
parish  calls  and  occasionally  to  New  Haven  where  a  cousin  attended  Yale. 
The  manse  on  Golden  Hill,  with  wooden  columns  along  the  front  piazza, 
overlooked  the  three  churches  on  the  town  “green,”  with  the  busy  harbor 
and  Black  Rock  Light  House  beyond.  Church  and  Sunday  School  were  as 
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JOHN  B LATCH  FORI) 


FRANCES  W.  BLATCHFORI) 


much  a  part  of  the  weekly  activities  as  school  and  play.  “Lif”  fished  for 
flounders  with  his  father  at  the  bridge  and  Light  House,  sometimes  being 
joined  by  his  cousin  Samuel,  then  a  student  at  Columbia. 

But  Eliphalet’s  six  years  at  Bridgeport  were  not  altogether  happy.  There 
was  Milford’s  death  and  the  long  illnesses  of  his  mother.  He  was  very  sad 
when  his  teacher.  Miss  Chapman,  married  a  missionary,  the  Reverend  Dr. 
Richard  Armstrong,  and  went  to  the  Sandwich  Islands.  His  lifelong  interest 
in  missions  at  home  and  abroad  probably  began  during  this  period,  for  the 
Armstrongs  kept  in  touch  with  the  Blatchfords  and  sent  various  native 
objects  which  made  an  impression  on  the  boy.  Another  reason  for  this  inter¬ 
est  was  that  his  Aunt  Eliza  Wickes  married  a  graduate  of  the  Yale  Medical 
School  who  organized  at  Illinois  College  one  of  the  first  medical  schools 
in  that  newly  settled  region. 

I  he  Blatchfords  had  made  an  important  place  for  themselves  in  Bridge¬ 
port,  but  Frances'  “lung  disease"  was  showing  no  improvement.  Her  doctor 
prescribed  a  change  in  climate  and  John  therefore  submitted  his  resignation. 
I  he  climate  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  was  recommended  for  Frances’  health. 
It  seemed  providential  that  President  Sturtevant  of  Illinois  College  invited 
John  to  join  his  faculty  at  Jacksonville. 


1836-1846 

T ROY  and  LANSINGBURGH;  CHICAGO;  MARION 
COLLEGE;  ILLINOIS  COLLEGE;  NEW  YORK 


current  events:  Illinois  ami  Michigan  Canal  begun ,  1836;  Queen 
Victoria  crowned ,  183 7;  anesthesia ,  Dr.  C.  TK.  Long ,  1842;  Morse's  tele¬ 
graph,  1844;  Texas  annexed,  1843. 

Before  going  west,  the  Blatchfords  visited  their  families  on  the  Hudson 
River.  There  they  arranged  to  leave  their  four  children,  Eliphalet  ( Lif ) , 
Martha,  John,  and  Frances  (Frankie),  10,  7,  5,  and  4  years  old.  John’s 
brother  Thomas,  a  highly  respected  physician,  and  his  family  lived  in  Troy, 
and  with  them  lived  Frances’  father,  Eliphalet  Wickes.  Three  miles  north 
in  Lansingburgh  lived  John’s  widow  ed  mother  and  his  three  maiden  sisters, 
Mary,  Sophy,  and  Jennie.  This  became  home  for  the  three  youngest  ones. 
Lif  was  entered  at  a  boarding  school  in  Ballston  Springs,  an  experience  for 
which  he  was  quite  young.  He  enjoyed  the  swimming,  w  oodchuck  hunt¬ 
ing,  skating,  and  coasting  on  the  long  hill. 

Frances  Blatchford  benefited  from  the  winter  in  Jacksonville,  Illinois, 
though  it  was  hard  to  be  so  far  from  the  children.  There  wras  a  need  for 
pastors  in  this  fast-growing  state  and  in  1837  J°hn  was  invited  to  be  the 
first  regular  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Chicago,  then  a  city 
of  less  than  four  thousand.  Before  beginning  his  w-ork,  he  returned  East  for 
the  four  children.  Eliphalet  never  forgot  his  first  trip  wrest— the  journey  by 
stage,  “steam  cars,”  and  boat  to  Buffalo,  the  voyage  on  the  Lakes  with 
rough  weather  off  Saginaw^,  and  the  sight  of  Indians  at  Mackinac  Island. 

The  family’s  first  Chicago  home  w^as  a  cottage  on  the  w  est  bank  of  the 
North  Branch  of  the  Chicago  River,  owned  by  the  commandant  of  Fort 
Dearborn.  The  open  prairie  stretched  westward  out  of  sight.  On  spring  and 
fall  evenings  the  horizon  was  aflame  with  prairie  fires  which  seemed  to 
menace  the  settled  area.  Lif  liked  fishing  from  the  Indian  canoe,  finding  the 
conical  muskrat  houses,  and  flushing  prairie  chickens;  in  fact  he  enjoyed  just 
about  every  outdoor  activity.  He  wrote  in  his  Reminiscences: 

J  j 

“To  go  into  tow  n  we  had  to  cross  the  South  Branch  of  the  river,  either  on  the 
swinging  bridge  at  Lake  Street,  or  on  the  ferry  boat  at  Randolph  Street— a  boat 
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Eliphalet  II\  Blatchford 

run  on  a  rope  on  which  all  hands  aboard  would  often  pull,  to  urge  the  boat  for¬ 
ward,  the  rope  being  dropped  when  a  vessel  needed  to  pass.  During  the  winter 
we  often  crossed  on  the  ice  at  the  junction  of  the  two  branches.  .  .  .” 

The  next  year  a  larger  house  became  available  on  the  corner  of  Clark  and 
W  ashington  Streets.  F.liphalet  attended  a  school  which  his  father  helped  to 
organize.  I  Ic  realized  that  starting  a  school  and  serving  as  pastor  were  too 
much  for  his  father’s  health.  The  extra  duties  during  a  two-month  series  of 
revival  meetings  in  that  winter  of  1838-39,  with  daily  services  and  preach¬ 
ing  two  or  three  times  on  Sunday,  induced  an  “attack  of  brain  fever”  which 
forced  Mr.  Blatchford  to  resign  and  return  East  with  his  family.  Again  the 
Lansingburgh  and  Troy  homes  were  open  with  a  welcome. 

By  late  autumn  Air.  Blatchford  was  sufficiently  recovered  to  accept  an 
offer  to  teach  philosophy  and  theology  at  Marion  College  in  northern 
Missouri.  It  was  decided  that  Martha  should  go  West  with  her  parents  and 
that  Eliphalet  would  stay  in  the  East  to  attend  boarding  school.  This  time 
the  Lansingburgh  Academy  was  selected  because  of  its  good  record  in 
college  preparation.  John  and  Frankie  were  also  enrolled  there  but  lived 
with  their  grandmother  and  aunts.  The  following  summer,  1840,  Mr. 
Blatchford  came  East  for  the  three  children.  The  family  was  happy  to  be 
reunited  at  Marion  College  of  which  Mr.  Blatchford  became  president. 

Eliphalet  continued  his  studies  at  the  College’s  preparatory  department 
and  united  with  the  church  in  the  College  Chapel.  He  enjoyed  hunting  the 
plentiful  game  birds  and  animals  on  the  open  prairies  and  timbered  bottom¬ 
lands  of  northeastern  Missouri.  He  noticed  the  completely  different  type 
of  life  in  this  slave  state  as  compared  with  New  England,  Chicago,  and 
Lansingburgh.  The  farm  work  was  done  mainly  by  Negroes  with  primitive 
implements.  Most  of  the  settlers  hailed  from  Kentucky  and  Virginia. 

Early  in  1843  Dr.  Blatchford  resigned  as  president  of  Marion  College 
and  moved  his  family  to  a  farm  at  West  Ely,  twenty  miles  to  the  southeast. 
Where  would  Lif  continue  his  education?  Illinois  College  or  Yale?  The 
answer  was  Illinois  because  of  the  distance  to  New  Haven  and  the  greater 
expense.  Admitted  at  midyear  as  a  sophomore,  he  was  welcomed  by  the 
four  professors  who  had  become  well  acquainted  with  his  parents  during 
the  year  they  spent  at  Jacksonville. 

Few  students  get  as  much  from  their  campus  life  as  Eliphalet  did  at 
Illinois  College.  It  was  small,  with  attractive  location  and  first-rate  faculty. 
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Alary  E.  W.  Blatchford 

The  anti-slavery  struggle  in  politics  was  a  perennial  topic  of  discussion. 
Lif  became  interested  in  science,  medicine,  and  especially  in  history  under 
Professor  Truman  M.  Post  who  became  his  lifelong  friend.  During  vaca¬ 
tions  he  helped  on  the  Missouri  farm,  called  “Oakland  Green.”  One  sum¬ 
mer  he  painted  the  house,  and  with  his  college  chum  surveyed  the  north 
line  of  the  farm.  He  graduated  in  the  class  of  1845. 

Eliphalet’s  first  job  was  a  clerkship  in  the  New  York  law  firm  of  his  dis¬ 
tinguished  uncles,  Richard  Milford  and  Edgecumbe  Heath  Blatchford. 
It  took  two  weeks  for  the  trip  from  West  Ely,  via  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio 
Rivers  to  Wheeling,  Virginia,  by  stage  over  the  mountains  to  Cumberland, 
and  bv  boat  and  steam  cars  to  Baltimore  and  New  York.  He  became  a 
member  of  his  Uncle  Edgecumbe's  family  on  Christopher  Street  not  far 
from  the  Abbott  Seminary  on  Fourth  Street  where  his  sister  Martha  was 
a  boarding  student. 

At  first  Eliphalet’s  work  was  mainly  secretarial— copying  briefs,  letters, 
and  legal  papers.  The  “copying  press”  had  not  yet  become  acceptable  for 
court  documents.  The  hours  of  law  apprentices  were  long— six  days  a  week 
including  evenings— so  it  is  hard  to  understand  how  he  found  time  to  read 
Blackstone’s  Commentaries  and  Macaulay’s  Essays.  Lif  was  excused  from 
evening  work  twice  a  week.  On  Thursdays  he  wanted  to  hear  the  lectures 
of  Dr.  Thomas  S.  Skinner,  pastor  of  the  Mercer  Street  Presbyterian  Church. 
He  spent  Saturday  evenings  with  Martha  at  a  school  musical  or  reception, 
or  at  the  homes  of  relatives  or  friends  like  the  Cornells  in  Brooklyn. 

R.  M.  &  E.  H.  Blatchford,  predecessors  of  today’s  Cravath,  Swaine  & 
Moore,  had  many  important  clients.  Uncle  Milford  served  as  attorney  in 
the  United  States  for  the  Bank  of  England,  was  president  of  the  Harlem 
Railroad,  and  a  director  of  the  Merchants’  Bank.  Uncle  Edgecumbe,  the 
court  partner  of  the  firm  and  of  frail  health,  was  a  ruling  elder  of  the 
Mercer  Street  Church,  superintendent  of  its  Sabbath  School,  and  president 
of  the  New  York  Bible  Society  in  1849-1850. 

Eliphalet’s  interest  in  the  law  mounted  as  his  responsibilities  were  in¬ 
creased.  Soon  he  was  given  a  key  to  the  firm’s  vault  and  was  asked  to  serve 
legal  notices.  His  cousin  Samuel,  LTncle  Milford’s  son  and  Governor 
Seward’s  secretary,  told  him  years  later  when  an  Associate  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  (1882-93):  “Lif,  I  wish  I  could  get  a  clerk  who  would  do 
half  as  much  for  me  as  you  used  to  do  for  father.” 


1846-1856 

WEST  ELY,  MISSOURI;  NEW  YORK  CITY; 
QUINCY,  ILLINOIS;  ST.  LOUIS;  CHICAGO 

current  events:  Mexican  War,  1S46-47;  Sutter  discovers  gold  in 
California,  1S4S;  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe's  "Uncle  Toni's  Cabin,''  1X52; 
birth  of  Republican  Party,  /S54. 

Eli  ph  al i  t’s  apprenticeship  was  interrupted  in  the  summer  of  1846  by 
the  death  of  his  13-vear-old  sister  Frankie  and  his  need  for  a  vacation  from 
tlic  exacting  legal  work.  He  and  Martha  returned  to  West  Ely,  both  feeling 
keenly  the  loss  of  their  sister.  Lif  spent  a  year  at  home,  sharing  with  his 
father  the  running  of  Oakland  Green  and  raising  sheep  as  a  successful  ven¬ 
ture  of  his  own.  The  family  enjoyed  reading  aloud,  which  probably  in¬ 
cluded  American  history,  one  of  Lif 's  favorite  subjects. 

Eliphalet’s  uncles  wanted  him  to  return  to  their  law  office.  He  was  glad 
to  resume  his  work  there  in  the  autumn  of  1847,  just  before  his  family 
moved  to  a  comfortable  home  on  the  outskirts  of  Quincy,  Illinois,  thus 
ending  their  farming  responsibilities.  As  Uncle  Milford’s  private  secretary, 
Eliphalet  met  many  leaders  in  business,  society,  and  politics.  He  saw  Daniel 
Webster  on  several  occasions  and  never  forgot  the  time  when  the  great 
statesman  showed  him  and  Uncle  Milford  over  his  historic  home  at  Marsh¬ 
field,  Massachusetts. 

The  young  law  clerk  regarded  Webster  as  a  hero,  and  began  to  gather 
what  became  his  collection  of  over  sixty  volumes  of  Websteriana,  con¬ 
sidered  one  of  the  finest  in  the  country.  He  tells  us  that  on  his 

“frequent  visits  to  Uncle  Milford’s  summer  home  at  Hell  Gate,  I  more  than  once 
saw  Mr.  Webster.  .  .  .  He  was  an  earlv  riser,  and  I  remember  one  summer 
morning  his  coming  from  his  early  walk,  into  the  breakfast  room  with  his  arms 
full  of  gathered  leaves.  He  spread  out  the  different  kinds,  saving,  ‘Milford,  do 
you  know  w  hat  a  variety  of  trees  you  have  on  this  old  place?’  and  he  gave  their 
names.  I  thus  realized  what  a  genius  for  friendship  and  love  of  nature  dwelt  in 
this  great  man,  whose  words  in  the  United  States  Senate,  in  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  in  honored  social  gatherings  held  the  attention  of  the  land.” 

Through  his  distinguished  uncles,  young  Blatchford  also  met  William  H. 
Seward,  William  M.  Evarts,  Thurlow  Weed,  John  Jacob  Astor,  and  other 
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Alary  E.  W.  Blatchford 

illustrious  men.  He  recalled  that  Uncle  Milford,  who  was  later  appointed 
United  States  Minister  to  Rome  by  President  Lincoln,  influenced  Air.  Astor 
to  leave  $400,000  to  New  York  City  for  a  library,  and  was  the  executor  of 
Webster’s  will.  “The  Diary  of  Philip  Hone,”  another  leading  New  Yorker, 
recounts  other  interesting  connections. 

During  that  winter  of  1847-48  Eliphalet  went  through  what  he  described 
as 

“a  critical  point  in  my  life.  Some  unsettled  views  in  religious  points  had  existed 
since  the  latter  part  of  my  college  course.  These  were  fostered  in  New  York  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  George  Pond,  a  prominent  leader  of  the  Swedenborgian  Society, 
whose  influence  on  me  was  not  favorable.  However,  a  growing  interest  was  the 
preaching  of  Dr.  Skinner,  pastor  of  the  old  Mercer  Street  church  in  which  Uncle 
Edgecumbe  was  an  honored  elder.  How  naturally  and  ably  he  drew  out  from  me 
my  life,  my  plans,  my  superficial  thoughts  on  religious  subjects,  and  with  sym¬ 
pathetic  words  interjected  into  our  conversation  his  own  clear  views.  Thus  was  I 
rallied  and  withdrawn  from  a  precipice.  In  a  few  days  I  was  asked  to  take  a 
sabbath  school  class  of  boys.  At  Uncle  Edgecumbe’s  request  I  also  led  the  evening 
worship  at  home.” 

At  this  time  of  “long  thoughts”  Lif  made  twenty  resolutions,  “copied 
with  a  few  alterations”  from  those  of  Dr.  Jonathan  Edwards,  the  New 
England  theologian.  In  the  first  he  resolved  “to  do  whatever  I  think  to  be 
my  duty  and  most  for  the  good  of  mankind  in  general,”  and  in  the  last: 
“never  to  speak  anything  but  the  pure  and  simple  verity,  and  in  everything 
avoid  all  exaggeration.”  Others  included  thrift,  tithing,  “temperance  in 
eating  and  drinking,”  Bible  study,  and  the  golden  rule.  Within  the  next  two 
years  he  added  nine  more,*  concluding  with  the  following,  dated  June  16, 
1850,  soon  after  he  received  generous  family  loans  to  begin  his  business: 

29.  Resolved:  Until  my  debts  shall  have  been  paid,  to  exercise  strict  economy, 
and  to  give  ten  percent  of  my  expenditures  to  charitable  purposes. 

The  coming  months  required  resolution  as  well  as  “resolutions.”  The 
long  periods  of  office  work  were  affecting  Eliphalet’s  health,  and  in  Novem¬ 
ber  1848  he  became  ill  with  “hemorrhage  of  the  throat.”  His  doctor,  Uncle 
Thomas  Blatchford  of  Troy,  advised  much  to  his  disappointment  that  he 
“must  not  go  into  that  office  again!”  He  was  allowed  to  attend  medical 

#  All  29  resolutions  and  an  Act  of  Consecration  are  filed  at  the  Newberry  Library, 
Chicago,  in  the  collection  of  “E.  W.  Blatchford  Papers,  1836-1879.” 
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lectures  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  “with  no  thought  of  the 
profession  but  principally  for  the  chemistry  which  I  specially  loved.” 
Eliphalet  saw  several  operations  performed  under  anesthesia,  then  just 
coming  into  use,  one  on  the  elbow  joint  being  the  first  of  its  kind  in  this 
country.  At  this  time  he  was  also  thinking  of  the  ministry  but  this  was 
“forbidden,”  presumably'  for  the  same  reason  of  health  that  put  an  end  to 
his  legal  study.  That  winter  Eliphalet  became  well  acquainted  with  Samuel 
G.  Cornell,  a  leading  manufacturer  of  lead  pipe  and  sheet  lead,  who  was 
considering  a  branch  factory  at  St.  Louis. 

When  he  was  completely  well,  Eliphalet  returned  to  Quincy  to  be  with 
his  family  at  “Hazeldean”  and  decide  on  his  career.  After  his  recent  experi¬ 
ence  it  wouldn’t  be  law,  although  that  profession  still  attracted  him.  He 
favored  some  line  of  business,  and  visited  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  and  Galena, 
in  order  to  look  into  lumber,  lead,  retail  and  wholesale  merchandising. 
Lif  returned  with  a  preference  for  lead  manufacturing,  a  line  which  his 
parents  approved.  Mr.  Cornell  in  New  York  informed  him  that  a  Mr. 
Kenneth  McKenzie  of  St.  Louis  would  erect  a  lead  pipe  press  if  he  could 
find  a  manager  with  some  capital.  Eliphalet  lost  no  time  in  talking  over  all 
details  with  Mr.  McKenzie.  He  next  laid  the  matter  before  his  grandfather, 
Eliphalet  Wickes,  who  offered  him  capital  of  $5,000;  his  father  advanced 
the  same  sum. 

In  the  spring  of  1850,  Eliphalet  went  to  New  York  to  learn  all  he  could 
about  the  business.  He  bought  a  lead  pipe  press  and  engine  from  Mr.  Cornell 
and  engaged  an  experienced  man  to  run  the  press.  On  his  return  to  St.  Louis, 
he  was  stunned  to  learn  of  the  business  failure  of  his  intended  partner,  Mr. 
McKenzie.  Though  aware  of  stiff  competition,  Eliphalet  took  the  advice 
of  parents  and  friends  to  proceed  on  his  own.  He  rented  a  warehouse  on 
the  levee  for  a  factory  and  ordered  a  steam  boiler.  As  soon  as  the  press  and 
engine  arrived,  he  hung  out  a  sign  and  began  operations.  The  first  roll  of 
pipe  filled  his  father’s  “order”  for  use  in  the  Quincy  home. 

Launching  a  new  business  meant  continuous  hard  work.  In  the  fall  when 
orders  for  pipe  slackened,  Eliphalet  secured  the  exclusive  agency  for  the 
best  make  of  kitchen  stoves,  an  assortment  of  pumps,  and  plumbers’  brass 
goods.  I  he  ranges  added  to  his  sale  of  pipe  in  the  cities,  as  the  pumps  did 
in  the  country.  Another  product,  bar  lead,  was  soon  added  because  of  its 
steady  demand  by  hunters  and  sportsmen.  Shooting  was  a  popular  pastime 
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throughout  the  region  of  the  great  rivers,  and  bullets  were  molded  in  those 
days  from  bar  lead.  By  an  ingenious  device  Eliphalet  stamped  the  customer’s 
name  on  each  bar,  an  excellent  advertising  scheme. 

The  little  factory"  received  much  favorable  publicity  when  its  young 
proprietor  helped  connect  St.  Louis  with  the  East  by  telegraph.  Enterpris¬ 
ing  men  had  strung  wires  as  far  as  the  Mississippi  but  were  stymied  in  taking 
them  across  the  river  to  the  city.  Eliphalet  proposed  that  the  wire  be  en¬ 
cased  in  sections  of  his  lead  pipe  to  be  reeled  out  on  the  river  bed  from  the 
largest  boat  he  could  hire.  He  wrote: 

“It  was  a  pioneer  lot  of  fellows  that  started  upstream  one  cold  afternoon  in  the 
beginning  of  winter,  with  the  huge  reel  carefullv  adjusted  on  the  bow  of  the  big 
ferrv  boat.  After  crossing  and  re-crossing  to  .  .  .  adjust  the  proper  speed,  a 
straight  final  course  was  decided  upon  and  the  wire  was  laid,  and  on  the  Missouri 
shore  we  immediately  received  a  congratulatory  message  from  the  operator  \\  e 
had  left  on  the  opposite  bank!  Enthusiasm  ran  high,  but  not  as  high  as  it  did  at 
the  dinner  given  me  a  few  hours  later  .  .  .  when  the  toast  of  the  evening  was 
‘Blatchford,  the  only  ford  ever  made  bv  an  electric  wire.’  ” 

When  he  settled  in  St.  Louis,  young  Blatchford  joined  the  Third  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  the  pastor  of  which  was  Dr.  Truman  M.  Post,  his  favorite 
college  professor.  He  served  on  the  building  committee  and  taught  a  Sun¬ 
day  School  class.  In  1851  he  was  a  moving  spirit  in  founding  the  First  Trini¬ 
tarian  Congregational  Church  of  which  Dr.  Post  was  long  the  beloved 
pastor.  With  Henry  Hitchcock,  a  young  lawyer,  he  organized  a  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  and  was  its  first  president.  This  experience 
with  the  St.  Louis  “Y,”  one  of  the  first  in  this  country,  proved  valuable  four 
years  later  in  Chicago. 

E.  W.  Blatchford  &  Co.  prospered,  though  at  times  the  competition  was 
yery  keen.  A  scouting  trip  to  the  Great  Lakes  cities  led  Eliphalet  to  open 
an  agency  in  Chicago.  The  Mississippi  flood  of  1851  submerged  the  first 
floor  of  his  St.  Louis  factory,  but  serious  damage  was  ayerted  by  moving 
the  equipment  upstairs.  The  great  flood  idled  the  new  boat  of  the  Keokuk 
Packet  Company  so  that  the  president  was  able  to  invite  friends  on  an  up¬ 
river  trip  with  a  cargo  of  Indian  supplies  for  the  government  post  at  Fort 
Snelling,  Minnesota.  Eliphalet's  parents,  sister  Martha,  and  a  business  friend, 
iMorris  Collins,  were  among  the  guests  on  this  memorable  excursion.  The 
next  year  Martha  and  Mr.  Collins  were  married. 
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In  February  1853  young  Blatchford  bought  out  his  principal  competitor, 
the  J.  W.  Roberts  Company,  and  invited  Collins  to  join  him  in  partnership. 
The  new  firm,  Blatchford  &  Collins,  had  a  virtual  monopoly  on  many 
branches  of  the  lead  manufacturing  business  west  of  the  Alleghenies.  In 
fact,  prospects  were  so  promising  in  the  Chicago  area  that  they  built 
a  lead  pipe  press  there  in  1854.  Eliphalet  soon  decided  to  move  to  Chicago 
to  manage  the  new  enterprise  which  was  named  “The  Chicago  Lead  Pipe 
and  Sheet  Lead  Works,  Collins  &  Blatchford,”  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
St.  Louis  firm.  Operations  began  slowly  at  the  factory  on  North  Clinton 
Street,  the  site  of  the  business  for  some  60  years. 

Eliphalet  spent  most  of  the  time  with  his  family  in  Quincy  during  the 
weeks  before  his  father  died  in  April  1855.  It  was  of  course  a  heavy  loss 
to  each  one,  and  Eliphalet  missed  the  valuable  advice  and  genuine  interest 
which  his  father  had  been  so  ready  to  give.  Upon  him  fell  the  main  respon¬ 
sibility  for  his  mother,  sister  Alice,  and  brother  Hopkins.  Martha  w  as  living 
in  St.  Louis  and  John  had  moved  to  Boston,  so  Eliphalet  made  frequent 
visits  to  the  family  at  Hazeldean. 


*  #  * 


INTRODUCING  THE  JOHN  C.  WILLIAMS  FAMILY 

Inth  k  spring  of  1834  a  family  by  the  name  of  Williams  made  an  important 
decision.  John  Chandler  Williams,  his  wife,  the  former  Mary  Martin  Moore, 
and  young  son  George  lived  in  the  Connecticut  River  town  of  Hadley, 
Massachusetts.  Relatives  occupied  many  of  the  comfortable  houses  of  that 
elm-shaded  community  known  for  its  educational  advantages.  The  family 
lived  there  only  three  years,  for,  according  to  their  daughter’s  account  in 
Pictures  of  Early  Days  in  Illinois: 

“the  attraction  of  the  great  West  with  its  limitless  possibilities  touched  this  quiet 
New  England  town,  and  Williams,  a  singularly  devout  and  earnest  Christian, 
was  moved  by  an  appeal  made  by  a  missionary  pioneer  of  Galena,  in  North¬ 
western  Illinois,  Reverend  Aratus  Kent.  This  good  man  had  taken  it  as  his  special 
mission  to  influence  Christian  young  men  to  come  to  Northern  Illinois  and  give 
their  strength  and  their  character  to  mold  its  young  life.  This  was  the  influence 
w  hich  led  the  Williams  family  to  become  Western  pioneers.” 
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The  three  Williamses  were  joined  by  the  Moses  Porters  of  Hadlev  on  the 
adventurous  six-week  journey  to  Chicago,  then  little  more  than  a  frontier 
settlement  clustered  around  Fort  Dearborn.  They  pushed  on  thirty  miles 
southwest  to  Blackstonc’s  Grove,  renamed  Hadley  for  their  former  home. 
Williams  settled  down  to  farm  part  of  the  thousand  acres  of  prairie  which 
he  and  his  father  had  purchased.  Mary  Emily  was  born  on  June  1 6,  1834, 
just  a  week  after  the  little  family  had  moved  into  their  new  log  cabin. 
Within  the  next  few  years  another  son  and  daughter  were  born. 
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The  first  church  in  this  region  was  started  at  Hadley  that  same  year  of 
1834  by  John  Williams’  cousin,  the  Reverend  Jeremiah  Porter.  As  there 
was  no  resident  minister,  Williams  took  his  turn  in  conducting  service  and 
reading  a  selected  sermon.  Two  years  later  the  little  settlement*  could 
boast  a  post  office,  the  mail  being  brought  on  horseback  from  Chicago.  In 
1837  Williams’  parents  traveled  West  from  Salem,  Washington  County, 
New  York,  to  make  their  new  home  at  Hadley,  quite  an  undertaking  at 


*  Hadley  ceased  existence  when  it  was  bypassed  by  the  canal  and  railroads;  today 
the  Williams  house  and  part  of  the  farm,  the  latter  owned  by  James  D.  Frazer,  is  seen 
five  miles  east  of  Lockport  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Homer  Township,  Will  County. 
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their  advanced  years.  One  Sunday  the  guest  minister  was  the  Reverend 
|ohn  Blatchford,  who  was  entertained  for  the  dav  by  the  Williamses  and 
delighted  George  and  Alary  with  his  stories. 

Pioneer  life  was  uncertain  and  perilous.  In  the  fall  of  1839  scarlet  fever 
claimed  Mary’s  two  brothers  and  sister  within  two  weeks,  leaving  her  as 
the  only  child.  I  Icr  grief-stricken  mother,  who  had  been  a  successful  teacher 
before  her  marriage,  promptly  opened  a  school  in  the  little  church,  later 
saying:  “That  school  was  my  salvation.  I  could  not  have  kept  a  sane  mind 
through  that  winter  without  that  absorbing  occupation.”  In  1841,  after 
seven  years  of  farming,  John  Williams  developed  “chills  and  fever,”  a  fre¬ 
quent  result  of  turning  up  the  virgin  soil.  The  family  moved  to  Chicago 
where  Williams  began  as  a  grocery  clerk  and  helped  organize  the  Second 
Presbyterian  Church  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  ruling  elders.  He  became 
a  partner  in  a  prosperous  grocery  business  and  in  1845  built  a  frame  home 
on  the  South  Side,  at  Wabash  Avenue  and  Jackson  Street.  All  Mary’s 
friends  “felt  that  she  was  moving  entirely  out  of  their  reach.  For  no  house 
was  to  be  seen  to  the  south  and  beyond;  mile  after  mile  stretched  the  wide, 
wild  prairie.”  Three  more  children  were  born  after  the  Williamses  settled 
in  Chicago. 

Mary  made  an  excellent  record  from  1848  to  1852  at  Miss  Thatcher’s 
School.  She  and  her  mother  spent  the  summer  of  1849  with  relatives  in  the 
Fast.  As  the  climax  of  another  series  of  visits  there  in  1852,  she  made  the 
ascent  of  Mount  AVashington  on  horseback,  then  considered  a  real  adven¬ 
ture  for  a  young  woman.  Aliss  Thatcher  arranged  for  Alary  to  spend  the 
year  1854-55  New  Haven  in  order  to  attend  as  a  special  student  at  Yale 
the  inspiring  lectures  of  Professor  Benjamin  Silliman  and  other  teachers  in 
the  arts  and  sciences.  This  was  an  unusual  opportunity,  one  which  Mary 
valued  highly. 
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current  events:  Dred  Scott  decision ,  1857;  first  oil  well,  Titusville, 
Penna.,  1859;  Darwin  s  Origin  of  Species,  1899;  Lincoln  elected,  i860; 
pony  express,  i860 ;  Civil  War,  1861-69. 

Family  ties  meant  a  great  deal  to  Eliphalet.  He  remembered  gratefully 
how  his  grandmother  and  aunts  in  Troy  had  welcomed  him  during  times 
of  family  stress.  As  the  eldest  son  he  invited  his  mother,  sister  Alice,  and 
brother  Hopkins  to  spend  the  winter  of  1856-57  with  him.  They  were 
happy  to  be  together,  and  two  years  later  Frances  Blatchford  sold  the 
Quincy  house  and  moved  to  Chicago  with  Alice  and  Hopkins  to  be  near 
Eliphalet. 

At  home  again  after  her  year  in  New  Haven,  Mary  Williams  took  her 
place  as  the  grown-up  daughter.  Mrs.  Williams’  brother,  Don  Moore, 
brought  his  large  family  West  and  was  in  charge  of  a  farm  near  Hadley. 
When  Mrs.  Williams  saw  her  seven-year-old  niece  Ella,  with  beautiful  blue 
eyes  and  golden  curls,  she  borrowed  her  for  “six  weeks”  which  somehow 
never  ended,  for  Ella  captured  the  hearts  of  her  Uncle  John,  Aunt  Mary, 
and  her  cousins  Mary  and  Edward. 

On  New  Year’s  Day  it  was  customary  for  gentlemen  to  call  on  the  ladies. 
Here  is  part  of  Mary’s  account  of  January  1,  1857: 

“The  proportion  of  men  in  the  new  city  was  so  large  that  I  remember  their 
coming  literally  in  swarms.  A  carriage  would  be  engaged  for  the  day  by  a  quar¬ 
tette  of  these  young  swains,  and  they  had  a  rivalry  among  themselves  as  to  who 
should  make  the  greatest  number  of  calls.  Frequently  a  group  would  enter,  and 
without  being  seated,  give  their  cordial  wish  for  a  happy  New  Year,  and  with 
only  a  passing  remark  or  two  about  the  weather,  would  bow  themselves  out. 

“It  was  not  easy  for  me,  somewhat  of  a  novice,  to  remember  even  the  names  of 
many  of  these  guests,  but  on  that  special  New  Year’s  Day  of  1857,  a  quartette 
arrived,  and  first  of  course  greeted  my  mother.  I  was  acquainted  with  all  but 
one  who  was  the  last  to  enter,  to  whom  I  was  not  introduce d-my  mother  taking 
it  for  granted  that  I  knew  him.  We  waived  the  omission,  and  so  the  opportunity 
passed,  and  Mr.  Blatchford  was  never  introduced  to  me!” 

This  omission  did  not  prove  serious,  for  Mary  began  to  see  Eliphalet 
Blatchford  often  and  found  herself  more  and  more  interested  in  him.  The 
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couple  soon  realized  that  tlicv  had  common  interests  and  ideals.  Thc\  were 
engaged  on  November  14  of  that  year,  and  their  beautiful  wedding  on 
October  7,  1858  began  an  unusually  happy  marriage  which  grew  in  mutual 
affection  for  over  55  years.  During  the  weeks  of  making  Mary’s  trousseau 
and  preparing  for  the  wedding,  .Mrs.  W  1 1 1  i  a  ins  was  aided  b\  her  sister 
Elizabeth,  Mrs.  John  R.  Case,  who  was  affectionately  known  to  the  Blatch- 
fords  as  “Aunty  Case.”  On  a  wedding  trip  of  almost  two  months  they 
visited  Mammoth  Cave,  Nashville,  Chattanooga,  and  St.  Louis.  Their  first 
home  was  an  attractively  furnished  cottage  on  the  northeast  corner  of 
Rush  and  Indiana  Streets.  The  following  July  their  son  Paul  w  as  born.  To 
celebrate  the  happy  event,  Blatchford  declared  a  holiday  at  his  factory  and 
invited  his  employees  to  his  home  to  sec  his  son.  He  and  Alary  made  sure 
that  the  latchstring  was  always  out.  He  later  expressed  it  this  w  ay: 

“The  home  itself  became  at  once  the  hospitable  center  of  genial  gatherings  of 
my  wife’s  and  my  own  relatives  and  friends.  .  .  .  The  development  of  these  old- 
time  friendships  has  constituted  an  increasing  pleasure  as  the  succeeding  years 
have  passed.  We  are  grateful  for  our  friends.” 

One  of  these  “genial  gatherings”  is  described  in  Mary’s  diary  entry  for 
Thanksgiving: 

“.  .  .  Had  a  large  party  to  dinner,  25  and  8  servants.  After  dinner  we  all  sur¬ 
rounded  the  table  &  Cousin  Jeremiah  (Porter)  led  our  devotions.  Paul  rec’d  a 
silver  cup  from  his  grandparents.  A  delightful  evening— singing  and  charades.” 

The  Blatchfords’  second  child,  Amy,  wras  born  on  Alav  20,  1862.  In  that 
year  they  bought  a  comfortable  frame  house  at  375  La  Salle  Avenue*  de¬ 
signed  and  completed  the  preceding  year  by  Lucius  D.  Olmsted,  son  of  one 
of  Ala  ry’s  A'ale  professors.  This  home  was  called  “Ulmenheim,”  or  “home 
under  the  elms,”  for  the  ten  native  elms  originally  on  the  property.  Here 
a  third  child,  Frances  Alay,  called  “Fanny  Alav”  or  just  “Fanny”  by  her 
family  and  friends  and  “Tante”  by  her  nephew  s  and  nieces,  w^as  born  on 
Alay  25,  1865.  Upon  the  death  of  Alary’s  mother  in  i860,  her  father  and 
little  Cousin  FUa  had  come  to  live  with  the  Blatchfords.  When  Mary’s 
father  died  in  1865,  Ella  became  a  member  of  the  family  and  attended  an 
excellent  school  near  Boston  at  which  she  developed  her  talent  in  music  and 

art.  In  1878  she  became  a  missionary  teacher  at  Atlanta  University  where 

*  » 


*  This  address  became  1 1 1 1  North  Fa  Salle  Street  in 
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she  later  met  her  husband,  Professor  Edgar  H.  Webster;  both  w  ere  leaders 
in  improving  Negro  education. 

Blatchford’s  lead  factory  was  well  located  to  supply  the  markets  of  a 
fast-growing  region.  A  four-story  structure  was  built  in  1856,  and  the 
expanding  enterprise  weathered  the  severe  Panic  of  1857.  The  next  year 
Blatchford  and  Collins  decided  to  dissolve  their  partnership,  the  former 
to  become  sole  proprietor  of  the  business  in  Chicago  and  the  latter  in 
St.  Louis.  In  1859  a  disastrous  fire  destroyed  the  Chicago  plant,  fortunately 
without  loss  of  life.  The  insurance  helped  to  rebuild  it  on  a  larger  scale  and 
to  erect  a  shot  tower  which  stood  as  a  West  Side  landmark  for  about  forty 
years.  Eliphalet’s  diary  entries  reveal  his  concern: 

July  25:  Quite  busy  today.  My  business  gives  me  many  anxious  thoughts. 

July  30:  Saturday.  Busy  preparing  accounts  for  collection  Monday. 

Aug.  1 :  Busy  all  dav  collecting;  find  it  necessary  to  give  personal  attention  to 
this  for  the  good  of  my  business. 

He  worked  hard  and  heeded  his  father’s  warnings  against  gambling  and 
intemperance  wTich  caused  problems  among  his  men.  When  asked  later 
what  would  most  help  young  people  attain  success,  he  said:  “Avoid  specu¬ 
lation;  faithfully  attend  to  your  own  business.” 

The  letterhead  of  the  “Chicago  Lead  &  Oil  Works,  Cor.  Clinton  &  Fulton 
Streets,  Chicago,  E.  W.  Blatchford,  Proprietor,”  listed  many  products, 
including  lead  pipe,  sheet  lead,  bar  lead,  pig  lead,  shot,  bullets,  linseed  oil, 
oil  cake,  and  white  lead.  Blatchford  purchased  $12,000,000  worth  of  pig 
lead  between  i860  and  1872  from  the  furnaces  of  Dodge ville,  Wisconsin. 
Why  should  a  lead  factory  produce  linseed  oil  and  oil  cake?  The  reason  w7as 
that  a  mixture  of  white  lead  and  linseed  oil  formed  the  most  durable  paint, 
a  commodity  then  in  great  demand.  Blatchford  realized  that  his  massive 
hydraulic  presses  for  lead  products  could  also  produce  linseed  oil,  resulting 
in  more  efficient  use  of  factory  space,  equipment  and  power. 

But  linseed  oil  is  a  product  of  flaxseed,  of  which  not  a  bushel  could  be 
bought  in  Chicago.  When  Blatchford  assured  himself  that  the  climate  and 
soil  of  the  region  wrere  suited  to  flax,  he  decided  to  persuade  farmers  to 
raise  it.  Purchasing  400  bushels  of  flaxseed  in  St.  Louis,  he  selected  reliable 
agents  in  Illinois,  IowTa,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota  to  convince  farmers  that 
it  would  pay  them  to  plant  it.  He  then  took  countless  trips,  often  accom- 
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panicd  by  his  wife  and  son  Paul,  by  rail,  horseback,  or  horse  and  buggy, 
to  talk  with  individual  farmers  and  distribute  information  on  planting, 
cultivating,  and  harvesting  the  crop. 

Thus  a  great  cooperative  industry  sprang  up;  the  farmers  benefited  from 
an  assured  market  for  flaxseed,  and  the  linseed  oil  business  grew  in  Chicago. 
Oilcake,  a  bv-product  after  the  oil  is  pressed  from  the  seed,  was  sold 
throughout  the  country  and  even  in  England  as  a  food  for  stock.  In  fact, 
another  substance,  known  as  Blatchford’s  Calf  Meal,  was  in  considerable 
demand  and  continues  to  be  sold  under  this  name  by  a  Waukegan,  Illinois, 
company  which  also  makes  Blatchford’s  Dog-Ration. 

Soon  after  coming  to  Chicago,  Blatchford  joined  the  New  England 
Congregational  Church,  so  named  because  its  founders  hailed  from  New 
England.  Why  this  Church  in  preference  to  the  First  Presbyterian,  of 
which  his  father  had  been  the  first  installed  pastor?  There  were  three  main 
reasons:  First,  his  life  in  Missouri  had  so  strengthened  his  anti-slavery  con¬ 
viction  that  the  positive  stand  of  the  Congregationalists  appealed  to  him  in 
contrast  to  the  inert  position  of  most  Presbyterian  churches.  Second,  the 
New  England  Church  was  on  the  North  Side,  the  part  of  the  city  in  which 
he  wished  to  live.  Perhaps  most  important,  he  had  a  genuine  appreciation 
of  this  particular  church,  a  feeling  which  deepened  into  affection,  as  shown 
in  the  historical  account  which  he  wrote  and  presented  at  the  church’s 
jubilee  in  1903.  This  feeling  must  have  been  mutual,  for  he  was  soon  invited 
to  teach  a  Bible  class  and  in  1857  was  elected  Clerk  and  Treasurer.  While 
on  an  Eastern  business  trip  in  1857,  he  w  as  asked  by  the  church  to  hear  a 
sermon  by  the  Reverend  Samuel  C.  Bartlett  of  Manchester,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  and  was  authorized,  if  well  impressed,  to  invite  him  to  Chicago. 

Mr.  Bartlett  was  installed  that  spring  as  the  first  regular  pastor  in  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  liberal  Christian  leaders.  In  describing  “The  Spirit  of  the  New 
England  Church”  at  the  jubilee,  a  speaker  pointed  out  that: 

“this  Church  has  cherished  a  broad-gauged  way  of  looking  on  its  responsibilities 
beyond  itself-to  the  city  as  a  whole,  to  that  vast  region  known  as  the  New  West, 
to  the  country  in  its  totality,  and  to  the  home  and  foreign  missionary  under¬ 
taking.  In  this  respect  we  have  had  what  may  be  called  the  cosmic  quality  of 
mind  as  related  to  human  kinship  and  Christian  obligation  all  around  the  world.” 

If  one  wonders  at  the  number  and  character  of  the  projects  with  which 
the  Blatchfords  were  connected,  the  answer  is  that  this  spirit  of  universal 
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Christian  service  motivated  them.  One  such  project  was  the  Chicago 
Theological  Seminary,  founded  in  1855  to  increase  the  small  number  of 
well-prepared  ministers.  Soon  after  becoming  a  director  in  1863,  Blatchford 
wrote  his  fellow  director,  President  James  Sturtevant  of  Illinois  College: 

“It  seems  delightful  to  work  for  a  theological  seminary  and  a  college  [referring 
to  his  Alma  Mater  for  which  he  did  much].  If  we  can  secure  an  endowment  and 
a  library ,  the  rest  wfill  follow  in  time.  You  are  starting  machinery  that  doesn’t 
wear  out— the  employees  only  change.” 

He  headed  its  Board  of  Directors  for  nearly  forty  years,  endowing  a 
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reference  library  in  his  father’s  memory  and  a  traveling  fellowship  for 
students  to  visit  Palestine  for  a  first-hand  understanding  of  the  Bible.  Or, 
again,  he  saw  that  young  men,  as  in  St.  Louis,  needed  a  Y.M.C.A.,  and  he 
helped  start  one.  As  a  member  of  the  first  Board  of  Managers,  with  John 
Farwell,  Cyrus  Bentley,  and  Dwight  Moody,  and  of  several  committees 
until  1870,  he  gave  “valuable  service  to  the  organization,  especially  in  shap¬ 
ing  the  business  policies  and  in  securing  an  Amended  Charter.” 

Far  from  limiting  his  interests  to  social  action  and  religion,  Blatchford 
was  also  concerned  with  education,  science,  history,  archaeology,  and 
other  fields.  His  terms  as  Trustee  of  both  Illinois  College  and  Rockford 
Female  Seminary,  now  Rockford  College,  began  during  this  decade. 
Through  his  lifetime  membership  in  the  Chicago  Academy  of  Sciences  he 
came  to  know  scientists  like  Joseph  Henry  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
William  Stimpson,  the  Academy’s  gifted  secretary,  and  Louis  Agassiz, 
father  of  the  laboratory  method  in  zoology  whose  motto  was  “Study 
nature,  not  books.”  To  further  its  aims,  he  took  part  in  the  Fox  River  and 
Florida  expeditions  for  the  collection  of  specimens  for  the  Museum.  During 
three  weeks  on  the  Fox  River  in  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  large  exhibits  of 
fish,  shells,  snakes,  minerals,  and  birds  were  gathered. 

Even  before  his  college  courses  in  history,  Blatchford  had  enjoyed  this 
subject.  He  was  therefore  keenly  interested  in  the  programs  of  the  Chicago 
Historical  Society  from  the  time  of  its  organization  in  1856.  He  became  a 
life  member  in  1881  and  prepared  papers  which  furthered  its  purpose 
“to  institute  and  encourage  inquiry,  to  collect  and  preserve  the  materials 
of  history,  and  to  spread  historical  information,  especially  concerning  the 
Northwestern  States.” 
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The  months  between  Lincoln’s  election  in  November  i860  and  his  in¬ 
auguration  the  following  March  were  filled  with  growing  anxiety  for  the 
future  of  the  Union.  On  a  business  trip  to  Washington  in  February,  Blatch¬ 
ford  called  on  Captain  John  A.  B.  Dahlgren,  commandant  of  the  Navy 
Yard.  As  ammunition  was  in  short  supply,  he  offered  to  manufacture  lead 
wire  of  the  exact  diameters  to  fit  the  different  bullet  machines.  Blatchford 
returned  to  Chicago  with  fear  of  coming  war.  He  soon  received  urgent 
orders  from  the  Navy  Yard  for  large  shipments  of  lead  wire.  The  three 
carloads  that  he  promptly  sent  were  blocked  in  Pennsylvania.  Blatchford 
rushed  East,  located  the  sidetracked  cars,  had  them  re-routed  to  the  head 
of  Chesapeake  Bay  where  the  lead  wire  was  loaded  on  a  tug  for  Annapolis 
and  there  transferred  to  a  Washington-bound  train.  So  uncertain  was  the 
military  situation  around  Washington  that  it  was  a  great  relief  to  see  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  waving  from  the  Capitol’s  dome.  Within  hours  every 
bullet  machine  in  the  Navy  Yard  was  running  on  his  bright  metal. 

President  Lincoln  promptly  called  for  75,000  volunteers,  and  drilling 
began  in  earnest.  Then  came  Bull  Run,  the  injured  and  dying,  more  battles, 
more  enlistments.  The  summer  heat  soon  made  sanitary  precautions  im¬ 
perative.  At  Washington  some  patriotic  citizens  started  the  United  States 
Sanitary  Commission,  a  forerunner  of  the  American  Red  Cross.  Both  the 
North  and  South  realized  the  strategic  value  of  rail  and  river  junctions 
like  St.  Louis  and  Cairo.  On  a  business  trip  to  Springfield,  Blatchford  visited 
the  camps  of  state  troops  where  Colonel  U.  S.  Grant  was  vigorously  drill¬ 
ing  fresh  recruits.  He  felt  a  strong  call  to  volunteer  but  his  family  and  busi¬ 
ness  responsibilities  led  him  to  undertake  a  different  service. 

In  the  West  fighting  soon  caused  many  casualties,  and  the  need  for  a 
Chicago  Branch  of  the  Sanitary  Commission  became  acute.  At  the  organ¬ 
ization  meeting  Judge  Mark  Skinner,  Blatchford’s  close  friend,  was  elected 
president  and  he  himself  became  treasurer,  a  post  he  filled  with  distinction 
till  the  war’s  end.  The  new  commission  set  up  an  office  as  the  clearing 
house  for  supplies  and  information.  Blatchford  and  another  member  were 
commissioned  to  visit  hospitals  in  Missouri  to  determine  actual  needs  of  the 
sick  and  wounded.  His  report  of  the  frightful  conditions  resulted  in  a  great 
increase  in  supplies.  In  anticipating  the  battle  for  Fort  Donelson,  the  Com¬ 
mission’s  agents  despatched  chloroform  which  was  the  only  anesthetic  on 
hand  after  that  cn^a^ement. 
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Thousands  of  soldiers  were  stricken  with  scurvy  for  lack  of  fresh  vege¬ 
tables  and  fruit.  The  order  to  the  aid  societies  read:  “Rush  forward  anti¬ 
scorbutics  for  General  Grant’s  army”  and  soon  large  shipments  of  onions 
went  to  the  troops.  In  1864  Blatchford  and  Ezra  B.  AIcCagg,  who  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  Judge  Skinner  as  the  Commission’s  president,  inspected  the  depots 
of  General  Sherman’s  camps,  witnessing  appalling  sights  of  battle  casualties 
south  of  Chattanooga.  McCagg’s  report  urged  redoubled  efforts  to  increase 
the  Commission’s  income.  Mary  Blatchford  was  one  of  the  women  who 
raised  $72,000  through  a  mammoth  “Sanitary  Fair.” 

Blatchford  made  many  trips  to  the  battle  area  with  shipments  of  urgently 
needed  medicines  and  food.  He  arranged  with  railroad  officials  that  a  car 
of  supplies  be  attached  to  the  night  passenger  train  when  necessary.  Donors 
of  food  and  money  were  confident  that  their  gifts  would  soon  reach  the 
soldiers.  In  describing  the  manner  in  which  Blatchford  carried  out  his 
duties,  the  Commission’s  historian  recorded:  “To  his  industry  and  execu¬ 
tive  ability  is  due,  as  much  as  to  any  other  person,  the  wonderful  success  of 
the  Commission.”  A  top  officer  of  the  United  States  Sanitary  Commission 
wrote: 

“On  Mr.  Blatchford  as  treasurer  a  vast  amount  of  duty  of  various  kinds  devolved, 
yet  though  burdened  with  the  care  of  a  large  and  increasing  business,  his  time 
and  abilitv  were  ever  at  the  service  of  the  Commission.  ...  In  this  as  in  every 
other  good  enterprise,  he  ‘pulled  the  stroke  oar,’  and  we  might  search  the  coun¬ 
try  over  in  vain  to  find  one  better  qualified  in  heart,  hand,  and  business  experi¬ 
ence  for  the  important  duty  he  was  called  to  perform.” 

In  order  to  raise  more  funds,  plans  were  laid  for  a  second,  gigantic  Sani¬ 
tary  Fair  to  open  May  30,  1865.  The  crowning  event  was  to  be  the  home¬ 
coming  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  who  had  not  visited  his  own  state  since  he  left  for 
the  White  House  four  years  earlier.  Happily,  the  War  ended  April  9,  but 
five  days  later  the  nation  was  shocked  by  news  of  the  tragedy  in  Ford’s 
Theatre. 
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current  events:  Alaska  Purchase,  1867;  railroad  to  Pacific,  1869; 
Chicago  Fire,  1871 ;  financial  panic,  1873. 

E1.1  ph  a  let  b  latch  ford  selected  capable  associates  to  whom  he  dele¬ 
gated  much  of  the  day-to-day  operation  of  his  expanding  firm.  In  this  group 
were  his  brother  Hopkins  and  Caleb  F.  Gates,  who  wras  an  equal  partner 
from  1869  until  1883.  Chicago’s  growth  during  this  period  was  phenomenal, 
due  in  large  part  to  its  location  as  a  transportation  hub.  Its  Board  of  Trade 
played  a  controlling  part  in  the  exchanges  and  commerce  of  the  West. 
Blatchford  was  active  on  several  Board  committees  and  in  1873  was  a  dele¬ 
gate  to  the  National  Board  of  Trade’s  convention  in  Chicago.  This  and 
similar  connections  benefited  his  firm. 

Blatchford  was  genuinely  interested  in  the  welfare  of  his  employees  and 
their  families,  a  concern  which  no  doubt  accounted  for  their  loyalty  to  him. 
Though  the  post-Civil  War  decades  w  ere  a  turbulent  period  in  American 
labor-management  relations,  we  find  no  record  of  strikes  or  other  difficul¬ 
ties  at  E.  W.  Blatchford  &  Co.  Unions  made  little  headway  wherever  fair 
wages  and  good  working  conditions  prevailed. 

Edward  Williams  Blatchford  was  born  on  July  13,  1868.  Named  for  his 
mother’s  brother,  a  Congregational  minister  in  Minnesota,  he  w^as  called 
Neddie  or  Ned,  and  in  later  years  w  as  know  n  affectionately  as  “Uncle  Ned” 
by  a  circle  far  w  ider  than  his  own  nieces  and  nephew's.  Ulmenheim  was 
enlarged  in  1869  to  make  room  for  the  grow  ing  family.  It  wras  redecorated 
and  refurnished  during  the  summer  of  1871  while  the  family  vacationed  at 
the  Geneva  Lake  cottage  of  Mary  Blatchford’s  brother,  Charles  Williams. 
The  enjoyment  of  this  improvement  w  as  brief. 

Chicago  suffered  a  terrible  calamity  on  October  8th  and  9th,  1871,  wdien 
the  Great  f  ire  burned  an  area  of  over  three  square  miles,  destroying  nearly 
18,000  buildings  and  property  valued  at  close  to  $200,000,000.  About 
100,000  persons,  roughly  a  third  of  the  population,  w'ere  made  homeless; 
250  lost  their  lives.  In  Memories  of  the  Chicago  Fire  Mary  Blatchford 
related  her  eye-witness  experiences  and  Eliphalet  described  the  utter  dev¬ 
astation  that  he  found  on  returning  from  a  trip  in  the  East. 
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On  October  7th  a  large  fire  on  the  West  Side  caused  much  damage  and 
completely  exhausted  the  firemen.  The  next  evening  the  alarms  sounded 
again;  it  was  the  blaze  supposedly  caused  by  Mrs.  O’Leary’s  famous  cow. 
About  midnight  the  sounds  of  passing  vehicles  and  hurrying  crowds  awoke 
'  Mary  Blatchford  who  climbed  to  the  cupola  with  Paul  to  watch  the  fires 
spread  toward  Lake  Michigan.  When  the  water  works  on  the  North  Side, 
less  than  a  mile  aw  ay,  blazed  up,  she  realized  her  home  w  as  doomed.  She 
then  aroused  Amy,  Fanny,  and  Ned,  and  at  Paul’s  suggestion  despatched 
the  family’s  faithful  coachman  to  her  husband’s  factory  to  summon  his 
heavy  trucks.  Over  a  dozen  men  of  the  night  shift  soon  responded  and 
loaded  the  vehicles  with  Mr.  Blatchford’s  books,  records  of  the  institutions 
he  served,  and  selected  possessions  such  as  her  piano  and  the  organ  used 
for  family  w  orship. 

Hopkins  was  in  charge  of  saving  the  furnishings  from  his  mother’s  home 
nearby.  At  Mary  Blatchford’s  direction  the  truckloads  from  both  homes 
w  ere  transferred  to  the  safety  of  the  Chicago  Theological  Seminary,  three 
miles  to  the  West.  The  large  rockaway  with  its  pair  of  steady  horses  w  as 
hitched  securely  under  the  carriage  porch  in  readiness  for  the  family’s 
departure.  In  this  carriage  were  placed  food,  clothing,  family  portraits,  and 
silver.  Meanwhile,  the  industrious  Swxdish  cook-laundress,  Eliza,  prepared 
breakfast  as  usual,  including  the  family’s  favorite  graham  gems. 

Blasts  of  hot  air  warned  of  the  coming  fire;  but  there  w  ere  final  details  to 
attend  to.  Mrs.  Blatchford  w  rote: 

“Some  of  the  refugees  stopped  at  our  door  and  I  remember  having  brought  up 
from  the  cellar  bottles  of  California  wane,  a  case  of  which  had  recentlv  been 
given  to  my  husband.  For  the  first  and  last  time  I  offered  wane.  .  .  .  The  hurrying 
crowd  were  panting  for  water,  and  as  wre  had  a  supply  of  filtered  rain  water  from 
our  cistern,  I  sent  to  the  Church  of  the  Ascension  near  us  on  the  corner  of  Elm 
Street  pails  of  water  to  relieve  thirst.” 

By  mid-morning  the  flames  came  to  w  ithin  tw  o  blocks.  The  family  climbed 
into  the  waiting  carriage  and  Mary  Blatchford’s  uncle,  Judge  Erastus  S. 
Williams,  drove  them  north  twelve  miles  to  Evanston  where  her  aunt,  Mrs. 
Emily  Huntington  Craven,  w  elcomed  them.  Ulmenheim  took  fire  from  a 
brand  wThich  had  leaped  over  many  houses.  As  the  flames  shot  up,  there  wyas 
a  loud  explosion— it  w  as  the  gunpowder  w  hich  had  been  stored  in  the  third- 
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story  gun  closet  after  the  recent  Florida  Expedition  of  the  Chicago  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Sciences.  I  hat  was  eleven  o  clock,  half  an  hour  after  the  family 
made  their  escape. 

As  Blatchford  travelled  homeward  from  the  East,  the  news  grew  more 
alarming.  At  Pittsburgh  the  headline  read  “400  Lost  or  Trampled  to  Death! 
But  One  House  Left  on  the  Whole  North  Side!”  At  Fort  Wayne,  he  saw 
a  freight  car  loading  “Food  for  Chicago.”  Great  was  his  relief  to  be  met  at 
Chicago  by  his  night  watchman  with  assurance  of  his  family’s  safety.  At 
the  factory  on  North  Clinton  Street  he  was  greeted  by  the  Superintendent 
of  the  Chicago  Charitable  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  who  had  there  found 
refuge  for  the  75  patients  of  that  threatened  institution.  The  best  welcome 
of  all  awaited  him  at  Evanston.  There  Mary  made  certain  that  a  carriage 
met  every  train.  She  was  at  the  door  of  her  aunt’s  cottage  when  he  at  last 
arrived. 

T  he  next  day  Blatchford  visited  the  devastated  areas.  His  winter’s  supply 
of  coal  was  still  burning  in  the  basement  of  what  had  been  Ulmenheim.  The 
Academy  of  Sciences  with  its  valuable  collections  was  laid  waste;  the  four- 
year-old  building  of  the  New  England  Church  was  reduced  to  rubble; 
irreplaceable  treasures  of  the  Historical  Society,  including  Lincoln’s  Eman¬ 
cipation  Proclamation,  were  in  ashes.  The  stricken  city  mobilized  to  care 
for  the  thousands  without  food  and  shelter;  large  sums  of  money  and  ship¬ 
ments  of  needed  supplies  began  to  pour  in.  Persons  in  a  position  to  help  the 
destitute  rose  to  the  emergency.  Blatchford’s  factory,  spared  by  its  location 
on  the  West  Side,  became  the  mailing  address  for  dozens  of  friends.  He 
accepted  the  urgent  request  of  George  M.  Pullman  to  administer  a  plan 
whereby  the  railroads  gave  tickets  to  homeless  citizens  who  could  find 
refuge  elsewhere.  Unfortunately  this  offer  was  abused  by  unscrupulous 
persons— many  were  not  Chicagoans— who  took  advantage  of  this  chance 
for  a  free  ride  to  visit  other  places.  Blatchford  solved  the  difficulty  simply 
by  checking  the  applicant’s  name  against  the  newest  city  directory  which, 
as  he  wrote,  “proved  a  most  surprising  witness.  .  .  .  some  rather  warm  dis¬ 
cussions  often  occurred,  so  that  the  precaution  of  having  a  policeman  at 
hand  was  of  value  more  than  once.” 

I  he  indomitable  spirit  which  soon  brought  new  life  to  Chicago  was 
shown  by  the  prompt  decision  of  the  New  England  Church  to  rebuild  on 
the  Dearborn  Avenue  site.  \\  ithin  three  years  a  beautiful  structure  was 
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dedicated.*  Blatchford’s  interest  in  this  church  and  in  Congregationalism 
was  shown  by  his  gift  of  three  memorial  stones  which  were  set  in  the  wall 
above  the  front  entrance.  He  took  great  satisfaction  in  obtaining  them  from 
three  places  associated  with  the  history  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers.  One  he 
secured  from  Scrooby  Manor,  England,  the  Pilgrims’  first  place  of  meeting; 
the  second  came  from  the  church  at  Delfthaven,  Holland,  near  the  point  of 
their  embarkation  for  America;  the  third  was  a  fragment  of  the  rock  at 
Plymouth  on  which  they  landed. 

Missionary  work  at  home  and  abroad  appealed  very  strongly  to  Blatch¬ 
ford,  as  explained  earlier.  He  therefore  was  happy  to  be  appointed  in  1870 
as  a  corporate  member  of  the  Congregational  Church’s  American  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions.t  At  the  time  of  the  Great  Fire  he  was 
attending  his  first  Board  meeting  at  Salem,  Massachusetts.  His  valuable 
services  to  the  A.B.C.F.M.,  of  which  he  was  vice-president  from  1885  to 
1898,  included  trips  to  the  Near  East  where  he  met  scores  of  missionaries 
at  their  stations. 

Mary  Blatchford  fully  shared  her  husband’s  interest  in  missions  and 
helped  organize  in  1868  the  Woman’s  Board  of  Missions  of  the  Interior. 
So  named  because  its  members  lived  in  the  midwestern  or  interior  states, 
the  W.B.M.I.  was  one  of  three  groups  of  women  affiliated  with  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Board.  By  1916  it  had  17  branches  in  this  country  which  supported 
86  missionaries  in  Turkey,  the  Far  East  and  elsewhere.  Its  200,000  members 
raised  $125,000  a  year  through  their  “cent  societies’’  to  support  women’s 
colleges,  boarding  schools,  primary,  and  kindergarten  schools.  Mrs.  Blatch¬ 
ford  was  a  corresponding  secretary  for  40  years. 

At  the  time  of  the  Great  Fire  Blatchford  was  president  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Chicago  Charitable  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  now  the  Illinois 
Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary.  As  his  factory  was  west  of  the  threatened  area  in 
which  the  Infirmary  was  located,  it  was  natural  for  the  Superintendent, 
Dr.  Edward  L.  Holmes,  to  transfer  his  patients  there.  The  close  friendship 
of  the  two  men  had  begun  in  1858,  when  a  group  of  Illinois  citizens  had 


*  On  July  14,  1936,  the  New  England  Church  again  burned  and  for  various  reasons 
went  out  of  existence. 

f  Re-named  United  Church  Board  for  World  Ministries  in  1961.  A  grandson,  Dr. 
Daniel  Bliss,  served  from  1957  to  i960  as  a  secretarv  of  the  American  Board;  his  daugh¬ 
ter,  Alary  H.  Bliss,  taught  for  a  year  at  the  Board’s  Nute  Medical  Center.  Talas,  Turkey. 
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founded  the  institution.  I)r.  Holmes,  an  eminent  oculist  and  aurist,  took 
special  interest  in  the  charity  patients  of  all  ages  and  encouraged  early  treat¬ 
ment  as  the  best  preventive  of  more  serious  trouble.  In  1K74  Blatchford 
supervised  the  construction  and  furnishing  of  the  present  building  at  904 


THE  BLATCHFORD  HOME  ON  LA  SALLE  AVENUE,  “ULMENHEIM” 


West  Adams  Street.  Its  fagade  unchanged  today,  the  Infirmary  is  under  the 
joint  operation  of  the  Illinois  Department  of  Public  Welfare  and  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois  Chicago  Professional  Colleges. 

A  conversation  between  Blatchford  and  Professor  Louis  Agassiz  of 
Harvard  at  an  Ulmenheim  dinner  led  to  the  Florida  expedition  of  the 
Chicago  Academy  of  Sciences  in  the  winter  of  1870-71  with  the  Academy’s 
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secretary,  Dr.  William  Stimpson,  as  leader.  Agassiz  agreed  to  investigate  the 
deeper  waters  of  the  Gulf  Stream  from  Miami  to  Dry  Tortugas  with  the 
aid  of  a  government  coast  steamer  and  apparatus  from  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  if  the  Academy  would  explore  the  shallower  areas  inside  the 
,  reefs. 

Equipment  was  obtained,  maps  were  studied,  and  a  schooner  yacht  with 
crew  of  nine  was  engaged  by  Blatchford  as  his  contribution  to  the  two- 
month  expedition  which  he  and  his  son  Paul  greatly  enjoyed.  The  careful 
dredging  began  off  Key  West.  As  each  load  was  hauled  aboard,  its  contents 
were  washed,  sifted,  and  labeled.  Corals  of  great  beauty  were  catalogued. 
Crustacea  new  to  science  were  found,  and  Dr.  Stimpson  intended  to  name 
an  unusually  large  variety  of  crab  “Blatchforda.”  Exciting  days  were  spent 
in  securing  specimens  of  the  man-eater  and  four  other  kinds  of  sharks  for 
display  in  Chicago. 

For  three  years  after  the  Fire  the  Blatchfords  lived  at  Evanston.  Their 
fifth  child,  Florence,  was  born  in  January  1872,  followed  two  years  later 
by  Charles  Hammond,  named  for  Colonel  Charles  G.  Hammond,  a  railroad 
executive  and  one  of  the  Blatchfords’  closest  friends.  The  death  of  Florence 
in  June  1874  was  the  first  break  in  the  family  circle.  Ulmenheim  was  rebuilt 
in  1874-75  on  the  same  site  but  considerably  larger,  with  Drake  and  Wight 
as  architects.  The  family  and  about  two  dozen  close  friends  gathered  on 
September  9,  1875  to  place  a  box*  in  the  cornerstone  containing  the  Chicago 
Daily  Tribune,  Blatchford  Memorial ,  the  Williams  genealogy,  and  other 
items.  Blatchford's  remarks  amply  explain  why  the  new  home  was  soon 
known  for  its  warm  hospitality: 

“In  this  simple  act  we  would  consecrate  this  new  house  to  Christ;  and  would  ask 
the  friends  and  relatives  present  on  this  occasion  to  unite  with  us  in  the  earnest 
prayer  that  all  the  influences  going  out  from  it  whatever  mav  be  its  future  his¬ 
tory,  may  conform  to  the  spirit  and  teachings  of  our  Lord;  and  that  it  mav  ever 
be  a  source  of  strength  and  comfort  to  all  who  are  doing  Christ’s  work  on  earth.” 

*  Presented  in  1958  to  the  Blatchford  Collection  of  the  Newberry  Library  by  Mrs. 
Earle  B.  Fowler. 
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GRANDPARENTS,  PARENTS, 


"If  yon  want  to  write  the  memoir  of  a  man ,  begin  with  his  grandfather 

OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES 


Samuel  Blatchford  (1767-1828) 
Alicia  Windeatt  (1767-1846) 

Eliphalet  Wickes  (1769-1850) 
Martha  Herriman  (1766-1824) 

W  illiam  Williams  ( 1772-1839) 
Lucy  Fitch  (1777-1850) 

Thomas  Moore,  M.D.  ( 1771-1861 ) 
Elizabeth  Vaughan  (1775-1853) 


John  Blatchford  (1799-1855) 

Frances  Wickes  (1805-1875) 

J ohn  Chandler  Williams  ( 1 808- 1865) 
Mary  Martin  Moore  (1808-1860) 
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AND  CHILDREN 


“The  memory  of  the  just  is  blessed 

proverbs  10,  7 


Eliphalet  Wickes  Blatchford 
( 1826-1914) 


Mary  Emily  Williams 
(1834-1921) 


Paul  ( 1859-1925) 

M— May  24,  1887,  Frances  Veazie  Lord 
( 1866-1958) 

Amy  ( 1862-1941 ) 

M— Nov.  7,  1889,  Howard  Sweetser  Bliss 
(1860-1920) 

Frances  May  (1865-1919) 

Edward  Williams  (1868-1956) 

Florence  (1872-1874) 

Charles  Hammond  (1874-1953) 

M— Nov.  30,  1899,  Carita  Tvler  Clark 
( 1869-1952 ) 

Eliphalet  Huntington  (1876-1905) 
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1876-1886 

CHICAGO 


current  events:  Alexander  Graham  Bell's  telephone ,  1876;  Centen¬ 
nial  Exposition ,  Philadelphia,  1876;  yellow  fever  epidemic ,  1878-79; 
Edison's  incandescent  lamp,  1879;  American  Red  Cross,  1880. 

Soon  after  the  Blatchfords  moved  into  the  new  Ulmenheim,  their  last 

child  w  as  born.  Eliphalct  Huntington’s  birthday  was  October  9,  1876,  the 

fifth  anniversary  of  the  Chicago  Fire.  Right  from  babyhood  he  had  w  hat 

it  took  to  make  everybody  love  him.  Fanny  later  related  several  stories  of 

•  *  * 

her  youngest  brother’s  boyhood— the  time  he  and  his  cousin  Luther  w  alked 
around  the  gutter  on  the  roof,  and  the  narrow  escape  when  he  wras  almost 
suffocated  in  a  large  chest.  Fanny  continued: 

Perhaps  the  most  terrifving  of  these  escapades  was  in  Colorado  when  we  were 
picnicking  in  a  region  w  here  mining  prospectors  had  sunk  several  shafts.  We 
were  returning  to  our  mountain  wagon.  Huntington  was  unaccountably  missing. 
We  called  and  hallooed  but  in  vain.  The  party  was  at  once  divided  into  scouts, 
each  going  in  a  different  direction,  to  round  up  at  a  certain  point.  He  was  an 
athletic  seven-year-old,  and  his  fleet  feet  had  taken  him  quite  a  distance  on  w  hat 
he  supposed  was  a  short  cut  to  the  wagon.  When,  later,  we  asked:  “Huntington, 
did  you  not  hear  us  halloo?”  “Yes,”  he  quietly  answered.  “Then  why  did  you  not 
answer?"  “Because  I  thought  you  might  think  I  was  a  mountain  lion!” 

I  he  factory  on  North  Clinton  Street  kept  up  with  the  times  by  develop¬ 
ing  new  products.  Plumbers  had  been  using  lead  pipe  almost  exclusively, 
and  F.  \\  .  Blatchford  &  Company  was  known  mainly  as  a  plumbing  supply 
house.  As  iron  pipe  replaced  the  lead  variety  except  for  connections  and 
underground  work,  the  demand  for  the  latter  lessened.  The  business  ex¬ 
panded  in  other  directions  such  as  white  lead,  linseed  oil,  oil  cake,  and  type 
metals  for  the  fast-growing  printing  industry.  Hopkins  was  carrying 
greater  responsibility  and  Paul  joined  the  firm  soon  after  his  graduation 
from  Amherst  in  1882.  Eliphalet  practiced  the  management  policy  later 
described  in  these  words  of  I  heodore  Roosevelt,  whom  he  greatly 
admired: 

“  1  he  best  executive  is  the  one  who  has  sense  enough  to  pick  good  men  to  do 
v  hat  he  wants  done,  and  self-restraint  enough  to  keep  from  meddling  with  them 
while  they  do  it.” 
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LETTERHEAD  WITH  “REPUTATION”  TRADEMARK 


The  New  England  Church  was  a  powerhouse  of  social  action.  Its  1 88 1 
directory  shows  Eliphalet’s  or  Mary’s  connection  with  the  New  West 
Education  Commission,  the  Chicago  Citizens  League,  the  Chicago  Theologi¬ 
cal  Seminary,  the  Hospital  for  Women  and  Children,  and  other  agencies. 
Let  us  look  at  two  of  these. 

Just  as  the  settled  sections  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard  sent  teachers  and 
ministers  to  the  western  frontiers  following  the  Revolution,  so  the  church 
people  of  the  midwest  founded  schools,  colleges,  and  churches  in  the  Far 
West  after  the  Civil  War.  For  this  purpose  several  members  of  the  New 
England  Church  organized  the  New  West  Education  Commission  in  !8  79- 
Nearly  three  quarters  of  a  million  dollars  was  collected  by  1903  for  this 
home  mission  project  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  region. 

Colonel  Hammond  used  to  say  that  in  Chicago  there  was  an  everlasting 
emergency,  a  perpetual  crisis.  Many  times  we  find  Hammond,  Judge  Skin¬ 
ner,  Blatchford,  and  their  associates  working  to  eradicate  the  causes  of  these 
crises.  During  the  Chicago  railroad  riots  of  1877  a  large  proportion  of  the 
rioters  were  half-drunk  boys.  An  appalling  number  of  them,  estimated  at 
30,000,  were  fast  becoming  drunkards,  paupers,  lunatics,  and  criminals. 
To  meet  this  danger  the  Chicago  Citizens  League,  a  branch  of  the  Law  and 
Order  League  of  the  United  States,  was  started  in  1877  to  enforce  laws  for¬ 
bidding  the  sale  of  liquor  to  minors  and  gambling  in  saloons. 

Another  agency  which  Blatchford  helped  to  start  was  the  Chicago  City 
Missionary  Society,  organized  in  1882  to  conduct  cooperatively  the  social 
programs  of  several  churches.  One  of  its  projects  was  to  locate  housing 
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and  jobs  for  the  thousands  of  immigrants  from  Bohemia  then  pouring 
into  Chicago.  Members  of  the  Society  met  at  Ulmenheim  to  organize  the 
“Bohemian  Mission”  which  accomplished  much  in  aiding  these  newcomers 
to  establish  themselves.  Caleb  F.  Gates  was  the  leader  of  this  important 
group. 

The  first  kindergarten  in  Chicago  was  started  at  Ulmenheim  by  Mary 
Blatchford  before  the  Fire,  presumably  with  Amy,  Fanny,  and  other  neigh¬ 
borhood  children.  Annie  and  Mary  Howe  opened  a  larger  one  there  in 
1878.  Flic  modest  prospectus  for  1880  listed  Charley  and  Huntington  and 
three  dozen  other  children  and  stated  that  “Mrs.  E.  W.  Blatchford  has 
again  kindly  offered  the  use  of  her  beautiful  room  .  .  .  for  the  scheme  of 
work  as  laid  out  by  Froebel  for  the  four  years  allotted  to  Kindergarten 
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education.”  Mary  Blatchford  was  active  in  introducing  the  movement  into 
the  public  schools,  opening  the  first  free  kindergarten  in  1879  and  support¬ 
ing  it  for  several  years.  T  he  1888  report  of  the  Chicago  Froebel  Kinder¬ 
garten  Association,  of  which  she  was  president  for  25  years  and  Amy  was 
then  the  recording  secretary,  names  14  free  kindergartens  enrolling  over 
900  students.  Gradually  the  movement  won  public  acceptance. 

Ulmenheim  was  the  scene  of  quite  a  different  activity  about  this  time. 
A  longhand  note  which  Mary  Blatchford  made  later  presumably  refers  to 
a  meeting  to  witness  an  exhibition  of  Alexander  Graham  Bell’s  new  inven- 
tion.  She  wrote:  “Chicago  Microscopical  Society— telephone  first  used  at 
our  house— a  large  company— the  w  ire  surrounding  the  house  once  and 
again.”  No  doubt  it  was  William  Hammond  Hubbard,  Mr.  Bell’s  young 
assistant,  who  gave  this  fascinating  demonstration.  He  and  Mrs.  Bell  were 
first  cousins  of  Mary  Edgecumbe  Blatchford,  a  first  cousin  of  Eliphalet. 

k  urthermore,  the  Blatchfords’  interests  were  broader  than  their  own  city 
and  region.  In  the  summer  of  1878  a  yellow  fever  epidemic  raged  virulently 
in  the  South.  Eliphalet  headed  the  committee  to  raise  funds  from  Chicago 
manufacturers  to  aid  the  victims.  It  was  in  1885  that  he  was  named  vice- 
president  of  the  American  Board,  succeeding  William  E.  Dodge*  of  New 
^  ork.  Mary  Blatchford  was  a  member  of  the  Illinois  committee  of  the 

Great-grandfather  of  I)r.  Bayard  Dodge  who  married  in  1914  the  Blatchfords’ 
granddaughter,  Alary  \\  illiams  Bliss,  and  was  president  of  the  American  University  of 
Beirut,  1922-48.  The  Dodges’  granddaughter,  Mary  Macniel  Olmsted,  teaches  at  the 
Board’s  American  Academy  for  Girls,  Uskiidar,  Turkey. 
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Mount  Vernon  Ladies  Association  of  the  Union,  an  organization  to  restore 
and  maintain  Washington’s  historic  home.  With  three  other  Illinois  ladies 
she  visited  Mount  Vernon  in  1878  to  ascertain  what  objects  were  needed 
to  furnish  appropriately  the  West  Parlor,  the  room  assigned  to  Illinois.  The 
group  then  visited  shops  in  New  York,  Boston,  and  Salem  to  locate  suitable 
paintings  and  other  furnishings. 

Although  Blatchford  never  sought  elective  office,  he  served  on  several 
government  agencies.  A  staunch  Republican,  he  was  appointed  by  President 
Rutherford  B.  Hayes  to  the  commission  representing  our  country  when 
several  foreign  nations  attempted  to  boycott  American  hog  products.  In 
1885  the  first  Mayor  Harrison  of  Chicago  named  him  to  the  three-man 
Board  of  Inspection  of  the  House  of  Correction.  Blatchford  was  much  con¬ 
cerned  with  improving  the  administration  of  the  city  prison  which  in  1871 
had  replaced  the  “Old  Bridewell’’  where  conditions  had  been  notoriously 
bad.  A  new  superintendent  introduced  reform  policies  such  as  putting  the 
prisoners  to  work  on  constructive  projects. 

Many  of  the  city’s  present  institutions  date  from  the  1870s  and  1880s. 
The  Art  Institute  of  Chicago  was  incorporated  in  1879  as  the  “Chicago 
Academy  of  Design”  to  promote  the  collecting  and  exhibiting  of  art  objects 
and  in  other  ways  to  extend  the  appreciation  of  the  fine  arts.  Blatchford 
contributed  to  the  Loan  Exhibitions  and  selected  plaster  casts  of  many  of 
the  famous  Greek  and  Italian  sculptures  from  collections  which  he  visited 
in  Europe. 

On  a  summer  vacation  in  England  with  Amy  and  Fanny  in  1880  Blatch¬ 
ford  made  a  tour  of  Scrooby,  Delfthaven,  and  other  places  in  England  and 
Holland  associated  with  the  Pilgrims.*  They  also  visited  Totnes  and 
Plymouth,  Devonshire  communities  connected  with  the  early  married  life 
of  Samuel  and  Alicia  Windeatt  Blatchford.  Eliphalet  gathered  material  for 
a  sketch  of  his  Uncle  Henry,  whose  early  boyhood  had  been  spent  there, 
and  who  was  later  a  member  of  the  first  class  of  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary,  then  called  “Nassau  Hall.”  As  a  boy,  Eliphalet  had  been  deeply 
impressed  by  the  story  of  his  uncle’s  sense  of  duty  in  caring  for  stricken 
Seminary  students  during  the  severe  yellow  fever  epidemic  of  1813. 

*  Mary  Blatchford  was  an  8th-generation  descendant  of  Governor  William  Bradford 
(1590-1657) ;  her  daughters-in-law  Frances  and  Carita  were  i  nh-generation  descendants 
of  Elder  William  Brewster  (1567-1644). 
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Alary  Blatchford  and  her  sons  spent 
that  summer  of  1880  at  W  oods  Hole, 
Massachusetts.  She  arranged  for  Char¬ 
ley  and  Huntington  to  sit  for  a  portrait 
by  Eastman  Johnson  at  the  painter’s 
studio  on  Nantucket  as  a  surprise  gift 
to  Eliphalet  the  following  Christmas. 
The  family  spent  many  summers  at 
Woods  Hole  and  took  frequent  excur¬ 
sions  to  Martha’s  Vineyard  and  the 
Elizabeth  Islands.  Blatchford  became 
much  interested  in  the  Woods  Hole 
Oceanographic  Institution  and  Marine 
Biological  Laboratory  and  held  a  sea- 
son  pass  on  the  Steamer  “Fish  Hawk” 
of  the  U.  S.  Fish  Commission.  In  1881 
he  engaged  a  young  captain  from  Martha’s  Vineyard,  Aladison  Edwards, 
to  take  Paul,  Ned,  and  two  friends  on  a  three-day  sail  in  Vineyard  Sound. 
“The  Log  of  the  Yacht  Anemone”  is  illustrated  with  sketches  of  the  crew 
and  a  map  of  the  voyage  with  the  names  of  the  Elizabeth  Islands: 

Cuttvhunk  and  Penikese, 

Nashawena,  Pasquenese, 

Great  Naushon  and  Nonamesset, 

Uncatena  and  Weepecket. 

The  Blatchfords  vacationed  in  Colorado  in  the  summer  of  1883  and 
became  interested  in  astronomy,  attending  lectures  at  Colorado  College  and 
using  its  telescope.  T  he  family  also  enjoyed  foreign  travel,  and  all  except 
Paul  spent  the  winter  of  1884-1885  in  Europe.  Amy  and  Fanny,  who  had 
previously  studied  at  Ogontz  School  in  Pennsylvania,  were  glad  to  have  a 
schoolmate,  Frances  Lord,  accompany  them.  Alost  of  the  winter  was  spent 
in  Germany  where  Charley  and  Huntington  studied  their  three  R's  as  well 
as  German  and  French  under  Fraulein  Stocklein.  In  the  spring  they  visited 
Rome,  Naples,  Mount  Vesuvius,  and  other  places  in  Italy.  Fanny,  Charley, 
and  Huntington  visited  the  Tyrol  with  Fraulein  while  the  rest  of  the  party 
continued  to  Constantinople.  For  everyone  the  trip  was  memorable. 
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current  events:  Haymarket  Square  riots ,  1886;  Marine  Biological 
Laboratory ,  W oods  Hole ,  1887;  Jane  Addavis '  Hull  House ,  Sfier- 

Anti-Trust  Act,  1890;  World's  Columbian  Exposition ,  1893;  Pull- 
man  Strike,  1894. 

In  the  spring  of  1887  Paul  married  Frances  Lord  at  a  beautiful  wedding 
in  Bangor,  Maine,  and  brought  his  bride  West  to  the  suburb  of  Oak  Park. 
Amy  became  engaged  to  Howard  S.  Bliss,  a  theological  student  and  son  of 
Daniel  Bliss,  founder  of  the  Syrian  Protestant  College,  now'  the  American 
University  of  Beirut.  In  November  1889  they  were  married  at  the  New7 
England  Church  and  settled  in  Brooklyn.  Howard  was  assistant  to  Dr. 
Lyman  Abbott  at  the  Plymouth  Congregational  Church,  w  here  Dr.  Henry 
Ward  Beecher  had  preached  his  anti-slavery  sermons.  By  the  end  of  the 
decade  the  family  circle  had  doubled  w  ith  the  arrival  of  John,  Dorothy, 
and  Barbara  Blatchford  and  Mary,  Margaret,  and  Alice  Bliss. 

Ulmenheim  had  become  synonymous  w  ith  hospitality  in  the  finest  sense. 
Anniversaries  and  birthdays  were  very  special  family  reunions,  and  the 
cake  w7as  carried  in  to  the  singing  of  “Happy  Birthday,”  often  follow  ed  by 
a  favorite  of  Fanny: 

This  is  your  birthday,  glad  am  I 
That  you  were  ever  born; 

And  that  you  are  no  heathen  child, 

No  wanderer  forlorn. 

You  have  a  good  and  happy  home, 

Kind  friends  wTho  love  you  well. 

If  you  should  count  your  blessings  up 
How  fast  the  list  wrould  sw'ell! 

Thanksgiving  and  other  holidays  w7ere  celebrated  with  invited  friends. 
Each  morning  after  breakfast  everyone  gathered  for  prayers  in  the  large 
living  room  with  one  of  the  older  children  at  the  organ.  Eliphalet  read  a 
Bible  passage  and  led  in  prayer,  thereby  uniting  his  family  in  fellowship 
and  inspiration.  The  guest  book  show's  many  names  of  interesting  persons 
and  groups  entertained  at  Ulmenheim  and  “Hawthorne,”  the  Blatchfords’ 
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AT  THE  PAUL  BLATCHFORDS’  FIRST  OAK  PARK  HOME 

Standing,  left  to  right:  Charley,  Paul  holding  John,  Ned,  Howard  Bliss;  seated: 
Frances,  Fanny  May,  Mary  and  Eliphalet,  Amy;  Huntington  hi  foreground 


summer  home  at  Elmhurst  at  this  time.  Entries  included  President  and  Mrs. 
Mark  Hopkins  of  Williams  College,  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Dw  ight  L.  Moody,  and  many  missionaries  from  China,  Japan,  India,  and 
the  Near  East.  There  w  ere  dinners  honoring  General  Alfred  Terry  and 
other  guests,  receptions,  organ  recitals  with  guest  artists,  an  evening  of 
Chaucer  with  members  of  the  Chicago  Literary  Society,  and  Christmas 
week  receptions.  Chicago  Theological  Seminary  faculty  and  students  were 
entertained  at  a  series  of  teas. 

1  he  gymnasium  on  the  third  floor  was  ideal  for  game  parties  of  young 
people.  Preceding  a  “game  evening”  in  the  winter  of  1887  friends  of  Charley 
and  Huntington  met  for  supper  after  their  father  had  shown  them  over  the 
lead  works  and  shot  tower.  This  description  of  shot-making,  an  interesting 
process  to  watch,  is  summarized  from  Charley’s  school  essay: 

“N  ot  long  ago  each  man  who  owned  a  gun  had  his  bullet  mold  and  cartridge¬ 
loading  tools.  The  material  for  making  shot  is  an  alloy  of  lead,  tin,  and  some¬ 
times  antimony,  thus  combining  weight,  carrying  pow  er,  and  firmness.  The  first 
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requisite  is  a  tower  from  150  to  200  feet  high.  The  lead  is  brought  to  a  molten 
condition  at  the  top  of  the  tower  in  the  center  of  which  is  a  hollow  shaft,  similar 
to  an  elevator  shaft,  about  three  feet  in  diameter. 

“The  liquid  metal  runs  from  its  kettle  into  a  sieve  with  holes  which  determine 
the  sizes  of  the  shot.  The  small  streams  of  falling  metal  assume  the  form  of 
spheres,  just  as  falling  water  forms  into  drops.  Upon  reaching  the  bottom,  the 
shot  is  cooled  by  passing  through  about  six  feet  of  water.  As  some  of  the  spheres 
are  flattened  by  striking  the  water,  it  is  necessary  to  separate  the  perfect  from 
the  imperfect.  .  .  . 

“A  steel  sieve  with  good-sized  openings  is  used  to  sort  the  shot  into  sizes.  The 
larger  shot  is  retained  in  this  sieve;  the  smaller  sizes  falling  through  the  holes  are 
further  divided  until  the  smallest  size  is  reached.  Graded  from  the  coarse  size 
used  for  geese  or  brant  to  the  small  dust  size,  the  shot  is  given  a  thorough  polish¬ 
ing  before  being  put  up  in  five  or  twenty-five  pound  bags.” 


The  making  of  shot  was  giving  way  to  the  popular  breech-loading  shot¬ 
gun  with  its  ready-made  shells.  E.  W.  Blatchford  &  Company,  the  dominant 
Western  producer  of  lead  pipe,  sheet  lead,  and  “mixed  metals,”  was  also 
making  Babbitt,  an  anti-friction  metal  used  as  a  lining  for  bearings;  nor 
should  we  forget  linseed  oil,  oil  cake,  and  calf  meal.  The  company,  incor- 
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po  rated  in  1890,  was  adding  branches  to  supply  the  expanding  needs  of  the 
printing  industry.  In  England  its  agent  was  Simmons,  Hunt  &  Company. 

Ottmar  Mergenthaler,  the  young  Baltimore  inventor,  introduced  in  1886 
his  typesetting  machine  which  cast  separate  matrices  into  a  single  slug  or 
line  of  type,  distributing  the  matrices  to  their  proper  places.  The  efficient 
operation  of  his  “linotype”  and  other  similar  machines  depended  on  type 
metal  of  reliable  quality.  For  centuries  printers  had  found  the  best  metal 
to  be  an  alloy  of  lead,  tin,  and  antimony,  lead  giving  the  weight,  mass,  and 
stability,  tin  the  toughness  and  fluidity,  while  antimony  added  hardness. 
E.  \V.  Blatchford  &  Co.  worked  closely  with  the  manufacturers  of  the  new 
machines  to  produce  the  alloy  best  suited  to  their  needs.  Each  composing 
machine  operated  best  with  a  particular  lead-antimony-tin  combination; 
for  example,  the  linotype  was  most  efficient  with  an  alloy  containing  85% 
lead,  4%  tin  and  11%  antimony.  Blatchford's  customers  knew  that  they 
could  rely  on  an  alloy  of  proportions  exactly  as  stated,  carefully  refined  to 
keep  impurities  at  a  minimum.  This  was  the  meaning  of  “reputation”  in 
the  well-known  tower  trademark. 

A  story  illustrates  the  importance  of  reliable  type  metal.  The  foreman  of 
the  Brooklyn  Eagle’s  composing  room,  though  a  steady  customer  of  Blatch¬ 
ford  type  metal,  was  persuaded  to  buy  a  competing  product  to  save  money. 
The  manager  had  ordered  the  presses  to  be  held  for  an  expected  “scoop.” 
When  the  story  arrived  and  the  linotype  operators  sat  down  at  their  key¬ 
boards,  the  machines  became  jammed  by  the  new  substandard  metal.  The 
result  was  a  costly  delay  in  all  editions  of  the  paper  and  the  immediate 
replacement  of  the  faulty  metal  with  the  reliable  “Blatchford.” 

By  this  time  Hopkins  and  Paul  were  taking  over  more  of  the  operation 
of  the  business— with  Ned  joining  them  after  graduating  from  Amherst. 
Blatchford  gave  himself  increasingly  to  family  and  civic  interests,  including 
the  Academy  of  Sciences,  then  passing  through  a  housing  crisis.  He  played 
a  leading  role  in  the  erection  in  1893  of  the  present  Matthew  Laffin  Mem¬ 
orial  in  Lincoln  Park.  In  fact,  he  undoubtedly  conceived  the  idea  of  the 
Park  location— similar  to  the  practice  of  New  York’s  Central  Park  Board 
of  which  Uncle  Milford  was  president— and  this  idea  inspired  Laflin’s  gen¬ 
erous  gift.  I  he  Chicago  Theological  Seminary  was  expanding,  and  Blatch¬ 
ford  presided  in  1 889  at  the  laying  of  the  cornerstone  of  its  “Seminary  Hall” 
at  the  corner  of  Ashland  Boulevard  and  Warren  Avenue. 
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From  the  opening  of  the  Chicago  Manual  Training  School  in  1883  until 
it  became  a  part  of  the  University  of  Chicago  in  1897,  Blatchford  was 
president  of  the  Board  of  Trust.  Serving  with  him  were  Marshall  Field, 
John  Crerar,  R.  T.  Crane,  George  M.  Pullman,  and  other  members  of  the 
Commercial  Club,  the  sponsor  of  this  pioneering  project.  The  school 
offered  not  only  practical  courses  in  the  use  of  tools— carpentry,  forge  work, 
machine  shop— but  also  thorough  preparation  in  college  admission  subjects. 
In  the  words  of  the  catalog,  it  was  “the  intention  to  divide  the  working 
hours  of  the  students  as  nearly  as  possible  equally  between  manual  and  men¬ 
tal  exercises.”  As  the  first  independent  school  of  its  type  in  the  country,  it 
grew  steadily  under  its  able  director,  Henry  H.  Belfield.  A  student  organ¬ 
ization  to  improve  English  composition,  debate,  and  other  topics  was  called 
the  Blatchford  Literary  Society.  The  class  of  1891  included  Charley  Blatch- 
ford,  who  entered  Cornell  University  in  that  fall. 

Chicago’s  growth  in  the  last  of  the  19th  century  was  phenomenal.  The 
city’s  businessmen  played  a  large  part  in  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition 
in  1893,  marking  the  400th  anniversary  of  the  discovery  of  America.  Dozens 
of  large  exhibition  buildings,  extending  over  a  thousand  acres,  were  laid 
out  along  two  miles  of  Jackson  Park  lake  front  and  lagoon.  Elaborate  struc¬ 
tures  were  devoted  to  machinery,  mining,  manufacturing,  and  other  spe¬ 
cialties.  E.  W.  Blatchford  &  Company  prepared  a  visitors’  memorandum 
book,  listing  its  many  products. 

Blatchford  made  several  trips  abroad  during  this  period,  mainly  on  busi¬ 
ness,  but  none  equalled  the  1894  travels  in  the  Near  East  and  Europe  with 
Mary  and  Fanny.  Ulmenheim  was  closed  and  Huntington  lived  with  Amy 
and  Howard  in  Brooklyn,  completing  at  the  Adelphi  Academy  his  prepara¬ 
tion  for  Amherst.  As  officers  of  the  American  Board  and  the  W.B.M.I., 
they  visited  over  120  missions,  observing  the  program  and  reporting  fully 
to  the  home  boards.  Their  impressions  were  excellent  but  they  were  dis¬ 
mayed  that  decreased  support  from  home  resulted  in  closing  mission  schools 
just  when  the  need  and  opportunity  seemed  great.  Mary  Blatchford’s 
experience  in  kindergarten  education  led  to  the  training  of  children  in  the 
Near  East  and  elsewhere.  An  example  of  the  effective  work  accomplished 
was  the  Glory  Kindergarten  in  Kobe,  Japan,  where  Miss  Annie  L.  Howe, 
formerly  of  the  Ulmenheim  kindergarten,  also  conducted  a  teachers’  train¬ 
ing  school  which  exerted  a  lasting  influence  throughout  Japan. 
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Near  rhe  end  of  Blatchford’s  vice-presidency  of  the  American  Board, 
he  invited  its  officers  and  corporate  members  to  a  dinner  meeting  at  Ulmen- 
heim  to  analyze  the  causes  of  its  decreasing  receipts.  This  Christian  “Peace 
Corps”  enterprise  then  supported  560  American  missionaries  and  3,000 
native  workers  in  almost  1,500  foreign  centers.  Before  the  conference  the 
chairman  thanked  Blatchford,  adding: 

“Many  of  us  have  been  here  on  other  occasions  and  know  that  this  house,  built 
nearly  a  quarter  century  ago  with  this  very  purpose  in  mind,  has  been  a  center 
for  benevolent  interests  of  every  sort,  not  the  least  of  which  is  our  beloved 
American  Board.  So  tonight  it  is  like  coming  home  again,  as  we  meet  beneath 
this  hospitable  roof.” 

Walter  L.  Newberry,  a  good  friend  of  the  Blatchfords,  was  a  highly 
successful  banker  with  wide  interests  in  real  estate  and  general  investment 
as  well  as  in  the  humanitarian  field.  At  his  death  in  1868  he  was  one  of  the 
city’s  wealthiest  men.  Judge  Skinner  and  Blatchford  were  named  as  exec¬ 
utors  and  trustees  in  Newberry’s  will  which  specified  that  if  there  were  no 
direct  heirs  at  the  time  of  his  widow’s  death,  his  fortune  should  be  divided 
equally  between  other  relatives  and  a  public  library  in  Chicago.  These  terms 
were  carried  out  after  the  death  of  Mrs.  Newberry  in  1885  when  over 
$2,000,000  became  available  for  the  Newberry  Library.  Upon  Blatchford 
as  president  of  the  trustees  fell  the  task  of  carrying  out  his  friend’s  wish, 
an  excellent  account  of  which  was  written  in  an  article  in  the  Newberry 
Library  Bulletin  entitled  “The  Second  Father  of  the  Newberry.” 

This  task,  which  occupied  much  of  Blatchford's  time  for  the  rest  of  his 
life,  was  considered  his  most  important  public  service  after  the  Civil  War. 
The  selection  of  the  first  librarian,  Dr.  William  F.  Poole,  detailed  corres¬ 
pondence  with  other  librarians,  and  the  construction  of  the  five-story 
building  at  Clark  and  Walton  Streets  brought  him  immense  satisfaction. 
During  the  period  of  actual  construction,  he  made  frequent  visits  to  con¬ 
sult  with  the  architect  and  builders,  and  in  later  years  he  aided  the  staff  in 
various  ways. 

Today  the  Newberry  Library  continues  its  great  service  to  the  public 
under  the  direction  of  its  able  Librarian,  Dr.  Stanley  Pargellis.  Its  half 
million  volumes  are  a  mecca  for  scholars  in  the  humanities,  and  the  entire 
Library  is  a  living  memorial  to  the  generosity  and  foresight  of  Mr.  New- 
berry.  It  is  fitting  that  the  large  collection  of  E.  W.  Blatchford’s  papers  are 
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THE  NEWBERRY  LIBRARY 

permanently  filed  in  this  great  library  to  which  he  devoted  almost  thirty 
years.  On  entering  the  Rare  Book  Room  on  the  first  floor,  one  sees  Ralph 
Clarkson’s  excellent,  posthumous  portrait  of  Blatchford. 

No  wonder  that  one  of  Air.  Blatchford’s  hobbies  was  his  personal  library 
of  over  five  thousand  well-selected  books  including  his  choice  collection  of 
Websteriana.  He  greatly  enjoyed  the  works  of  George  Bancroft  and  other 
historians  and  he  liked  to  prepare  articles  and  sketches  of  friends  and  rela¬ 
tives.  An  example  of  such  writing  is  the  Memorial  Sketch  of  Mark  Skinner 
which  he  read  before  the  Chicago  Historical  Society  soon  after  his  friend’s 
death  in  1887.  Another  satisfying  interest  was  the  collecting  of  antique 
silver. 
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current  events:  Klondike  gold  rush.  1X97;  radium  discovered ,  1898; 

Spanish- American  War ,  1898-/899;  Hague  Court  of  Arbitration ,  /fyp; 

Chicago  drainage  canal ,  /poo;  Wright  Brothers'  Kitty  Hawk  flight ,  /po^. 

During  this  decade  the  Blatchfords  were  very  happy  to  have  five  more 
grandchildren.  Charles  Lord  was  born  to  Paul  and  Frances,  and  Daniel  and 
Howard  Huntington  completed  the  Bliss  family.  Amy  and  Howard  Bliss 
had  moved  to  Upper  Montclair,  New  Jersey,  where  Howard  was  the  min¬ 
ister  of  the  Congregational  Church,  and  to  Beirut  in  1902  when  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  his  father  as  head  of  the  Syrian  Protestant  College.*  While  Charley 
was  studving  at  the  Yale  Law  School  in  1897-98,  he  met  Carita  Tyler  Clark, 
daughter  of  Charles  P.  and  Caroline  Tyler  Clark.  They  were  married  in 
New  Haven  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  1899,  lived  for  a  few  years  in  Chicago, 
and  settled  in  suburban  Winnetka  in  1904.  Lawrence  and  Hammond  were 
born  during  this  period,  the  latter  at  Ulmenheim  on  his  grandfather’s  78th 
birthday  while  his  grandparents  were  visiting  the  Blisses  in  Beirut. 

When  our  government  in  May  1898  called  young  men  to  help  in  liberating 
Cuba  from  Spanish  misrule,  Charley  and  Huntington  responded,  the  former 
joining  the  Connecticut  Naval  Reserve  for  training  service.  Huntington 
enlisted  in  the  4th  U.S.  Cavalry  and  w  as  sent  to  the  Philippines.  His  experi¬ 
ences  there  and  his  travels  home  by  way  of  India  and  the  Near  East  are 
described  in  Letters,  Journals  and  Memories  of  E.  Huntington  Blatchford , 
edited  by  his  sister  Fanny  with  an  introduction  by  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott. 

*  J  J  •' 

Whatever  Huntington  undertook  he  did  with  enthusiasm,  a  character¬ 
istic  he  showed  in  his  father’s  business.  Fanny  wrote:  “He  threw  all  his 
energy  into  this  enterprise,  and  showed  himself  to  be  a  strong  man— alert, 
resourceful,  and  capable.”  He  carried  this  same  spirit  into  church  work  and 

Re-named  American  University  of  Beirut  in  1920;  the  Bliss  daughters,  Mary, 
Margaret,  and  Alice,  married  Bayard  Dodge,  third  president,  Leslie  W.  Leavitt,  for 
many  years  principal  of  the  Preparatory  Department  (now  International  College),  and 
Byron  P.  Smith,  head  of  the  English  Department;  Daniel,  an  instructor  from  1920  to 
1923  and  long  a  trustee  of  the  A.  U.  B.  and  International  College,  now  heads  the  latter’s 
Board  of  I  rustees;  Huntington  has  taught  at  sister  colleges  in  Sofia,  Istanbul,  and 
Damascus  and  now  is  Dean  of  the  faculty  of  International  College.  Other  relatives  have 
served  the  A.  U.  B.  and  affiliated  institutions  for  shorter  terms. 
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FAMILY  GROUP,  JUNE  I9O2 

Top  row,  left  to  right:  John  and  Dorothy  Blatchford,  Mary  Bliss;  vtiddle  row: 
Barbara,  Mary  Blatchford,  Dan  Bliss,  Charles  Lord  and  Eliphalet  Blatchford; 

bottom  row:  Alice  and  Margaret  Bliss 

“he  was  especially  interested  in  a  class  of  boys.  . . .  He  was  not  only  teacher, 
but  ‘guide,  philosopher,  and  friend,’  joining  in  their  sports,  and  camping 
with  them  in  summer  days.”  He  was  a  fine  swimmer  and  cyclist,  taking 
long-distance  rides  with  Charley  and  others  when  that  sport  was  popular. 
His  sense  of  humor  added  zest  to  his  conversation  and  letters.  When  Hunt¬ 
ington  was  on  a  committee  to  select  a  pastor  for  the  New  England  Church, 
he  wrote  his  father  in  England: 

“. . .  If  you  happen  on  an  English  divine  who  is  voung,  eloquent  and  experienced, 
orthodox,  liberal,  and  enthusiastic;  conservative  and  pious;  humorous,  genial, 
dignified;  studious  and  up-to-date;  has  a  wife,  etc.,  you  might  ship  him  over  on 
approval,  but  don’t  trouble  unless  he  has  all  these  qualities  and  others  which  will 
appeal  to  you  as  indispensable.’' 

To  the  great  sorrow  of  Huntington's  family  and  friends,  his  promising  life 
was  cut  short  by  an  illness  which  caused  his  death  two  days  before  Christ- 

r 


mas,  1905. 
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By  the  turn  of  the  century  Blatchford  had  virtually  retired,  having  trans¬ 
ferred  the  management  of  his  business  to  I  lopkins  and  Paul  as  vice-president 
and  manager,  with  Ned  and  I  luntington  also  in  responsible  positions.  He 
travc  most  of  his  time  to  his  philanthropic  interests,  and  his  liberal  gifts 
showed  that  he  regarded  his  business  as  a  means  of  aiding  them.  In  fact, 

there  were  no  doubt  times  when  Hop¬ 
kins  and  Paul  would  have  re-invested  a 
greater  proportion  of  the  firm’s  profits 
in  new  equipment,  working  capital  and 
other  corporate  requirements  to  meet 
the  increasing  competition  in  plumbers' 
supplies  and  other  lead  products.  With 
the  coming  of  breechloading  shotguns, 
hunters  no  longer  wanted  shot  alone— 
thev  bought  shells  complete  with  pow¬ 
der,  primer,  and  shot.  This  was  the 
main  reason  for  the  doom  of  many  re¬ 
gional  shot  towers,  Chicago’s  included. 

These  were  some  of  the  factors  in 
Blatchford’s  decision  to  join  with  other 
firms  in  the  United  Lead  Company. 
The  excellent  reputation  of  his  products  for  the  printing  industry  made  his 
company  an  important  addition  to  United  Lead  and  to  National  Lead  Com- 
pany  in  1906  when  the  latter  acquired  United  Lead.  The  merger  caused  no 
change  in  name  or  operation  of  E.  W.  Blatchford  &  Company  except  for 
the  opening  in  New  York  of  an  office  which  became  highly  successful  in 
securing  type-metal  orders  from  printers  and  newspapers  from  Maine  to 
Florida. 

During  this  period  Blatchford  devoted  much  time  to  the  Newberry 
Library,  sparing  no  pains  to  assure  himself  “that  the  public  might  gain  from 
the  Newberry  millions  the  greatest  possible  benefit.”  His  able  execution  of 
the  Newberry  will  undoubtedly  prompted  his  friend,  John  Crerar,  railroad 
equipment  manufacturer  and  banker,  to  name  him  as  one  of  the  first  direc¬ 
tors  of  a  free  public  library  to  which  Crerar  willed  the  bulk  of  his  fortune. 
Nearly  two  and  a  half  million  dollars  were  available  for  the  building,  books, 
and  permanent  endowment.  The  trustees  decided  to  specialize  in  the  sci- 
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ences,  technology,  and  medicine,  inasmuch  as  the  Newberrv  Library  was 
devoted  to  the  humanities.  Blatchford  helped  to  select  the  first  librarian  and 
served  in  other  ways,  as  a  publication  of  the  Library  later  reported,  “until 
1914,  a  veteran  in  public  matters,  wise  and  efficient,  deeply  respected  by 
,  lay  and  learned  alike.” 

Today,  under  the  skilled  librarianship  of  Herman  H.  Henkle,  The  John 
Crerar  Library  is  one  of  the  world’s  foremost  scientific  collections.  It  sold 
its  building  on  Michigan  Avenue  and  Randolph  Street  in  1961  and  signed 
a  99-year  lease  with  the  Illinois  Institute  of  Technology  providing  for  a 
$2,000,000  building  on  the  campus  at  Thirty-third  and  Dearborn  Streets. 
Since  Mr.  Crerar’s  original  bequest,  making  possible  this  memorial  to  a 
generous  Chicagoan  “for  all  time,”  many  friends  have  donated  liberally. 
Of  its  700,000  volumes,  about  a  quarter  are  medical.  Curiously  enough,  in 
view  of  Mr.  Crerar’s  confirmed  bachelorhood,  one  of  the  special  collections 
is  on  the  subject  of  woman! 

Blatchford  frequently  prepared  addresses  and  read  papers  before  various 
groups.  One  of  these  was  the  “Historical  Sketch  of  Fifty  Years  of  the  New 
England  Church”  which  he  read  to  the  congregation  on  June  13,  1903. 
It  was  a  well-written  story  of  a  service-minded  church  which  blazed  the 
trail  in  many  directions.  The  following  month  he  resigned  as  president  of 
the  Directors  of  the  Chicago  Theological  Seminary,  writing,  “The  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  service  to  the  Seminary  and  the  association  with  the  noble  band 
of  Christian  men,  so  many  of  whom  have  passed  into  the  other  life,  I  count 
among  my  greatest  blessings.”  The  Seminary  made  him  an  honorary  direc¬ 
tor  and  thanked  him  for  “his  wise  business  counsel,  sagacity,  and  readiness 
to  devote  his  means  and  time  during  these  many  years.  .  .  .” 

“Reminiscences  of  D.  L.  Moody  by  an  Old  Friend”  was  Blatchford's 
topic  for  his  talk  at  a  Founders’  Day  meeting  of  the  Moody  Bible  Institute. 
The  following  incident  about  Mr.  Moody  gives  us  a  revealing  picture  of 
both  men: 

“It  was  a  stormy  day  in  the  earlv  part  of  the  winter,  and  I  had  gone  home  wet 
through  and  cold,  and  had  changed  my  clothes  and  sat  down  to  supper.  My  wife 
said,  ‘Did  you  see  that  note  for  you  on  the  table  in  the  other  room?’ 

“I  went  in  and  picked  up  the  note.  It  was  from  the  mother  of  two  grown  daugh¬ 
ters  who  were  in  my  Bible  class.  Thev  had  recently  come  from  New  England 
and  Mr.  Moodv  had  introduced  them  to  me.  One  of  the  daughters  was  ill,  and 
the  mother  wanted  to  know  if  I  could  help  her  find  a  doctor. 
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“Well,  as  1  read  the  note  the  sleet  seemed  to  be  heavier  and  heavier  on  the  win¬ 
dow  panes.  My  wife  said,  ‘\  ou  cannot  go  out  tonight.  But  I  finally  said,  Darling, 

1  must  go,  as  1  guess  1  am  about  the  only  friend  they  have.  I  think  I  will  go  around 
and  get  Moody  to  go  with  me.’  He  was  then  living  four  or  five  blocks  east  of  me. 

“I  wrapped  myself  up  as  well  as  I  possibly  could  and  started  out  with  my  um¬ 
brella,  but  the  umbrella  soon  went  off.  However,  I  kept  on  my  wav  and  got  to 
Moody’s  house  and  rapped  at  his  door.  He  came  and  said,  ‘Why,  what  are  you 
doing  here?’  Then  I  showed  him  the  note.  ‘What  are  you  going  to  do?’  he  asked. 
‘I  am  going  down  there,  of  course,’  I  answered.  ‘Well,  that  is  good;  I  will  go 
with  vou,’  he  said. 

“We  started  out,  and  I  tell  you  we  kept  close  together.  He  took  his  umbrella, 
and  it  lasted  about  ten  feet.  We  went  down  to  the  house  and  then  got  a  doctor, 
and  afterward  went  home. 

“We  came  to  Moody’s  house,  and  I  said,  ‘Good-night.’  ‘Oh,  no;  I  am  going  with 
you.  1  am  going  to  see  vou  home,'  he  said.  And  he  did.  A  ou  are  all  right  now'; 
good-night,’  said  he.  I  found  my  wife  waiting  for  me,  and  the  first  thing  I  said 
was,  ‘Darling,  I  know  Moody.’  i  did  know'  Moody.  I  knew'  him  w  ell  after  that.” 

Mr.  Moody  was  a  member  of  the  New  England  Church  in  1863  and  1864. 
With  assistance  from  Blatchford  and  others  he  organized  in  1864  a  mission 
church  on  Illinois  Street  which  was  a  success  and  became  known  as  “Moody 
Church.” 

Another  paper  was  The  World's  Three  Libraries ,  read  before  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Literary  Club  in  May  1897.  Mr.  Blatchford  wrote  that  “The  first 
library  contained  records  in  clay  and  stone,  the  second  on  papyrus  and 
paper,  and  the  third  on  parchment  and  vellum.”  As  an  example  of  the  first, 
or  mineral  library,  he  described  Egyptian  obelisks  and  the  Rosetta  stone  by 
which  the  great  French  archaeologist,  Champollion,  found  the  clue  to  the 
language  of  the  hieroglyphs.  Blatchford’s  journey  to  the  Orient  had  quick¬ 
ened  his  lifelong  interest  in  the  researches  of  archaeological  scholars,  and 
it  was  his  good  fortune  to  meet  with  men  and  w  omen  in  this  line  of  dis- 
covery  and  see  them  at  their  work.  This  interest  together  w  ith  the  great 
Newberry  and  Crerar  Libraries  led  to  his  selection  of  the  topic  of  his  paper. 

Blatchford  was  also  concerned  with  current  affairs,  whether  local, 
national,  or  international.  At  a  large  conference  at  Lake  Mohonk,  NVw 
York,  in  1905,  he  represented  Chicago's  business  interests  in  an  address 
on  “What  business  men  are  doing  for  international  arbitration.”  He  gave 
the  address  at  the  unveiling  in  1903  at  Woods  Hole  of  the  memorial  to 
Dr.  Spencer  F.  Baird,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Fisheries  from  1871 
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to  1888,  the  friend  who  had  introduced  the  Blatchfords  to  Woods  Hole. 

At  the  request  of  the  Chicago  Historical  Society  in  1905,  Blatchford 
wrote  a  brief  biography  of  Joseph  Duncan,  fifth  Governor  of  Illinois,  who 
was  a  friend  of  his  parents  and,  like  himself,  a  Trustee  of  Illinois  College. 
It  was  an  excellent  account  of  a  colorful  man.  Blatchford  also  prepared 
sketches  of  his  father  and  Dr.  Post,  his  friend  of  Illinois  College  and  St. 
Louis  days,  and  described  the  journey  which  he  took  with  Hopkins  in  1904 
to  his  early  homes  in  Missouri  and  Quincy. 

From  the  autumn  of  1900  until  the  summer  of  1902,  the  Blatchfords  and 
their  daughter  Fanny  lived  at  Bournemouth,  a  beautiful  town  on  the  south¬ 
ern  coast  of  England,  largely  for  Mary  Blatchford’s  health.  They  visited 
various  parts  of  the  British  Isles,  including  the  Devonshire  places  where 
Samuel  and  Alicia  Windeatt  Blatchford  had  lived  until  they  sailed  to 
America.  At  Totnes,  x\licia  Windeatt’s  birthplace,  the  Blatchfords  were 
guests  of  their  cousins,  the  Edward  Windeatts.  Returning  to  the  United 
States  in  June  1902,  they  spent  the  summer  at  Woods  Hole  and  in  the  fall 
received  a  hearty  welcome  home  in  Chicago. 
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current  events:  San  Fran  cisco  earthquake ,  1906;  Marconi  wireless , 

/P07;  /Vary  af  North  Vole ,  /pop;  transcontinental  air  flight,  1911;  Mexi¬ 
can  border  incidents,  1913;  Ford's  $3  daily  wage,  1914- 

All  the  Blatchfords’  children,  grandchildren,  and  many  old  friends 
gathered  at  Montclair,  New  Jersey,  to  honor  them  on  their  Golden  Wed¬ 
ding  Day,  October  7,  1908.  The  Hotel  Montclair  was  gaily  decorated  for 
the  wedding  breakfast,  and  Mary  Blatchford  wore  her  wedding  dress  which 
she  had  saved  from  the  Chicago  Fire.  John,  as  the  eldest  grandchild,  pre¬ 
sented  “Apapa”  and  “Amama,”  as  they  were  affectionately  known  by  their 
grandchildren,  with  a  beautiful  loying  cup  to  commemorate  the  great 
occasion. 

A  year  before  the  Golden  Wedding  Charley  and  Carita  welcomed  their 
third  son,  Huntington,  named  for  his  uncle.  In  1910  Charley  joined  the  law 
department  of  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad  and  moved  his  family  to  Con¬ 
cord,  Massachusetts,  where  Mary  Williams  was  born  in  1912.  The  next 
year  they  moved  to  Portland,  Maine,  where  Charley  became  Attorney  of 
the  Maine  Central  Railroad  and  later  was  made  General  Solicitor  and  Clerk. 

As  part  of  National  Lead  Company,  E.  W.  Blatchford  &  Company  con¬ 
tinued  as  a  leading  supplier  of  metals  to  the  printing  industry.  Hopkins 
managed  its  operations  so  ably  that  he  was  twice  invited  to  go  to  New  York 
as  head  of  National  Lead,  invitations  he  declined  as  he  preferred  to  live  in 
Chicago.  Printers  placed  such  confidence  in  the  uniform  composition  of 
Blatchford  metals  and  in  the  servicing  of  customers’  metal  stocks  that 
National  Lead  Company  continued  the  name  of  “Blatchford”  and  the 
familiar  tower  trademark  as  symbols  of  quality  and  reliability,  a  practice 
in  effect  to  this  day. 

Hopkins  continued  as  manager  until  the  day  of  his  death,  June  13,  1927. 
Paul  became  secretary  of  the  Chicago  Branch  of  the  National  Metal  Trades 
Association,  1903-1925.  Ned  joined  the  Y.M.C.A.  in  1918  for  wartime 
service  overseas,  later  working  with  the  Near  East  Foundation  and  serving 
as  L .  S.  \  ice  Consul  in  Jerusalem.  E.  \\  .  Blatchford  Company  was  desig- 
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nated  a  Branch  of  National  Lead  Company  on  July  2,  1928.  Blatchford 
“Honeycomb"  Base  with  its  ratchet  catch  was  successfully  developed  as 
the  best  system  for  mounting  plates.  The  brochure  on  Casts  of  Character 
icith  Blatchford  Metal  (1959)  describes  the  advantages  of  using  the  prod¬ 
ucts  of  Blatchford,  “a  member  of  the  National  Lead  Company  family,  and 
a  member  of  which  the  rest  of  the  family  is  verv  proud.” 

Ulmenheim  welcomed  a  continual  flow  of  guests  from  near  and  far,  the 
visitors  often  being  missionaries  on  furlough.  Blatchford  kept  in  close  touch 
with  his  immediate  family  and  wrote  frequently  to  relatives  and  friends 
many  of  whom  lived  abroad.  His  correspondence  notebook  showed  an 
average  of  more  than  100  letters  a  month  and  his  well-ordered  library  desk 
was  stacked  with  neat  piles  of  letters  and  publications. 

It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  couple  who  enjoyed  their  children  and  grand¬ 
children  as  much  as  Apapa  and  Amama  did,  frequently  entertaining  them 
at  Ulmenheim  or  at  their  summer  cottage  at  Woods  Hole,  perhaps  their 
favorite  vacation  spot  on  account  of  its  seaside  climate  and  associations  of 
earlier  years.  There  were  charades  and  games  of  backgammon  and  numer- 
ica,  with  more  active  games  in  Ulmenheim’s  third-floor  gym;  and  in  good 
weather  everyone  enjoyed  excursions  to  Lincoln  Park  and  other  places  of 
interest.  The  Blatchfords'  travel  became  restricted  to  trips  in  this  country 
and  summer  visits  to  escape  the  Chicago  heat.  Most  of  the  summers  of  1906 
and  1907  were  spent  at  Woods  Hole.  July  1908  found  them  at  the  comfort¬ 
able  Hotel  Athenaeum  in  Chautauqua,  New  York,  then  at  the  peak  of  its 
popularity  as  a  leading  cultural,  religious,  and  recreational  center  under 
Dr.  George  Vincent.  Other  favorite  resorts  were  at  Rockport,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  and  Rye  Beach,  New  Hampshire.  In  1909  they  were  at  The  Ark, 
Jaffrey,  New  Hampshire,  where  they  keenly  enjoyed  a  visit  from  Amy, 
Howard,  and  their  family  on  furlough  from  Beirut. 

Blatchford’s  most  important  publication  from  the  family  viewpoint  is 
Blatchford  Memorial  //,  A  Genealogical  Record  of  the  Family  of  Rev. 
Samuel  Blatchford ,  D.D.  He  had  been  urged  to  update  The  Blatchford 
Memorial ,  which  his  cousins,  Harriet  W.  and  Judge  Samuel  Blatchford, 
had  completed  in  1871.  He  included  the  autobiography  of  his  grandfather 
and  the  findings  of  the  eminent  genealogist.  Sir  Lemuel  C.  Chester,  whom 
he  had  engaged  to  study  the  English  records  of  the  family.  The  volume  is 
a  superb  example  of  printing,  binding,  and  editing. 
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In  1911  Blatchford  played  an  active  role  in  organizing  the  Alumni  Fund 
Association  of  Illinois  College  which  in  1898  had  honored  him  with  itsLL.D. 
degree.  As  a  Christmas  gift  in  1913  Apapa  and  Amama  asked  their  grand¬ 
children  to  memorize  Psalm  145  which  five  of  them  recited  at  Ulmenheim. 
Each  grandchild  soon  received  a  book  of  Psalms  with  the  inscription:  “As 
a  token  of  love  from  his  (her)  Blatchford  Grandparents  and  to  remind  him 
(her)  also  of  Psalm  145.”  Right  down  to  the  last  weeks  of  his  life,  until 
within  half  a  year  of  his  88th  birthday,  Blatchford  was  able  to  carry  on 
manv  of  his  active  interests.  Newberry  Library  committees,  various  trus- 
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tee  meetings,  and  church  services  were  attended.  I  he  organization  of  relief 
for  Armenian  refugees  from  Turkish  massacres  was  one  of  his  final  projects. 
He  died  on  January  25,  1914  at  Ulmenheim  with  many  of  the  family 
nearby. 

Telegrams,  flowers,  and  friends  offering  sympathy  soon  arrived  at 
Ulmenheim  in  great  numbers,  followed  by  scores  of  letters  and  many 
written  tributes  and  resolutions.  These  brought  great  comfort  to  Mary 
Blatchford  and  the  family.  Hopkins,  unable  to  leave  Augusta,  Georgia, 
because  of  the  illness  of  his  wife  Helen,  wrote  of  Eliphalet:  “I  have  always 
thought  of  him  as  the  most  perfect  man  in  all  the  walks  of  life  whom  I  have 
ever  known,  and  I  owe  more  to  his  example,  when  as  a  boy  I  entered  his 
office,  than  to  any  other  influence  in  my  business  life.  His  exceptional  jus¬ 
tice  and  uprightness  in  every  business  detail  has  influenced  my  whole  life.” 

On  the  afternoon  of  January  28  two  services  were  held,  a  brief  one  at 
Ulmenheim  led  by  the  Reverend  John  Gardner,  of  the  New  England 
Church,  and  one  at  the  Church  conducted  by  Mr.  Gardner  and  Dr.  J.  G.  K. 
McClure,  president  of  McCormick  Theological  Seminary.  The  spirit  was 
one  of  thankfulness  for  Blatchford’s  life  and  of  victory  of  Christian  faith: 
“I  have  fought  the  good  fight,  I  have  finished  my  course,  I  have  kept  the 
faith.  .  .  .”  Dr.  McClure  said  that  “from  youno-  boyhood  until  the  very 
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latest  days  of  his  life,  his  religion  was  his  inspiration,  his  strength,  and  his 
refuge.”  And  Mr.  Gardner  reminded  the  large  congregation  that  “we  are 
not  a  sorrowful  company  of  people  today,  because  we  rejoice  that  he  is  now 
in  the  presence  of  his  father.  If  we  sorrow  at  all,  it  is  for  ourselves.” 

Out  of  respect  to  Blatchford,  both  the  Newberry  and  Crerar  Libraries 
closed  and  the  faculty  and  students  of  Chicago  Theological  Seminary  at- 
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tended  the  service  in  a  body.  Following  cremation,  the  ashes  were  interred 
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in  Graceland  Cemetery.  The  Advance  reported: 

“Seldom  does  a  funeral  call  out  such  a  company  of  men  as  gathered  in  New 
England  Church,  Chicago,  to  do  honor  to  the  memory  of  E.  W.  Blatchford. 
The  honorary  pallbearers  included  representatives  from  the  wide  fields  of 
commerce,  education,  culture,  philanthropy,  and  religion,  and  in  every  one  of 
them  he  had  borne  an  honorable  and  a  conspicuous  part.  The  Art  Institute,  the 
Crerar  and  Newberry  Libraries,  the  American  Board,  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  and  Chicago  Theological  Seminary  were  among  the  institutions  officially 
represented.” 

One  of  Mr.  Blatchford’s  former  ministers,  Dr.  Arthur  Little,  w  rote  this 
tribute  to  his  friend’s  memory: 

“He  understood  how  to  so  utilize  his  resources  as  to  have  time  to  conduct  a 
successful  business  and  also  to  give  much  thought  and  energy  to  religious  w  ork 
and  civic  affairs.  He  put  the  Kingdom  of  God  first  in  the  ordering  of  his  life. 

“His  most  striking  characteristic  was  thoroughness.  A  more  careful,  painstaking 
man  in  business  matters,  in  his  correspondence,  in  the  preparation  of  a  lesson  for 
a  Bible  class  or  a  paper  to  be  read  before  a  club,  1  have  never  seen.  He  was  a  man 
of  few'  w  ords.  His  opinions,  therefore,  carried  weight. 

“The  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Blatchford  was  ideal.  It  has  lacked  nothing  that 
wealth,  refinement,  and  noble  Christian  character  can  offer  for  its  enrichment. 
I  have  never  seen  another  just  like  it.  Its  hospitality  has  know  n  no  limit. 

“Neither  time  nor  space  will  allow'  any  reference  to  the  manifold  services  ren¬ 
dered  during  his  long,  busy  life  to  the  church,  all  kinds  of  missionary  enterprises 
at  home  and  abroad,  to  the  Chicago  Seminary,  to  Western  Colleges,  to  the  city, 
the  commonwealth  of  Illinois,  the  country,  especially  during  the  Civil  War  to 
the  Sanitary  Commission,  to  every  good  cause  that  helped  to  uplift  humanity, 
improve  society  and  honor  God.  .  .  . 

“This  is  my  record  of  my  honored  friend: 

‘His  life  was  gentle,  and  the  elements 
So  mixt  in  him,  that  Nature  might  stand  up 
And  say  to  all  the  world:  This  was  a  man.’  ” 
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CHICAGO;  UPPER  MONTCLAIR,  NEW  JERSEY; 

PORTLAND,  MAINE 


CURRENT  events:  Panama  Canal  opens,  1914;  United  States  enters  World 
War  /,  April  6,  19171  armistice  signed,  November  / 1,  1918;  nonstop  trans¬ 
atlantic  flight ,  1919 League  of  Nations  began,  1920',  19th  amendment,  1920. 


During  five  of  rhe  seven  years  which  Marv  Blatchford  lived  aftci  hei 
husband’s  death,  she  was  grateful  to  have  the  devoted  care  and  companion¬ 
ship  of  her  daughter  Fanny.  The  contents  of  Ulmenheim  were  divided 
among  members  of  the  family,  the  organ  was  given  to  Illinois  College,  and 
the  \\  ebsteriana  collection,  already  mentioned,  to  the  Newberry  Library. 
In  due  time  the  house  was  sold;  it  was  taken  down  in  1929,  its  site  today 
being  occupied  by  a  service  station,  laundromat,  and  grocery. 

Charles  and  Carita  invited  Amama  to  spend  the  summer  of  1914  at  the 
Nathaniel  Lord  Mansion  in  Maine,  usually  the  summer  home  of  Carita’s 
sister  and  brother-in-law,  the  Edward  G.  Bucklands.*  Mary  Blatchford 
wrote  this  characteristic  letter  to  the  many  friends  who  had  congratulated 
her  on  her  80th  birthday: 


Dear 


THE  MANSION 

Kennebunkport ,  Maine. 

June,  1914 


On  June  fifteenth,  the  day  before  my  birthday, 

I  was  welcomed  to  this  home  which  my  children,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  Blatchford,  are  occupying  for  the  summer. 

The  house  was  built  by  the  great-grandfather  of  Mrs. 
Blatchford  in  eighteen  hundred  and  twelve,  and  its  age  and 
dignity  are  recognized  by  the  name  it  bears  in  the  com¬ 
munity.  My  windows  look  out  upon  a  wide  lawn  stretching 
down  to  the  river  Kennebunk,  whose  picturesque  outline  is 
constantly  changing  by  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  mighty 
tides,  for  the  great  ocean  is  only  a  mile  away.  The  sweet 
companionship  of  my  four  dear  grandchildren  carries  me 


*  The  Mansion,  now  in  the  family  for  ito  years,  is  the  home  of  the  Bucklands’  older 
daughter,  Mrs.  Harrison  Fuller, 
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AMAMA  WITH  FOUR  OF  HER  GRANDCHILDREN  IN  1 9 1 4 
On  her  lap:  Mary;  standing:  Lawrence,  Huntington,  Hammond 


back  to  my  own  early  years,  and  my  heart  is  soothed  and 
comforted. 

In  this  environment  of  filial  love  and  tender¬ 
ness,  upon  my  eightieth  birthday  I  was  the  recipient  of 
many  welcome,  delightful  letters,  full  of  loving  sympathy 
and  appreciation,  expressions  many  of  them  of  lifelong 
friendship.  They  are  dear  to  me  beyond  words  and  I  would 
fain  answer  each  with  my  own  pen.  Since,  however,  this 
cannot  be,  you  will  allow  me  to  make  use  of  the  friendly 
typewriter  to  respond  with  grateful  affection. 

It  is  a  joy  to  me  as  I  near  the  sunset  of  life 
to  bear  witness  to  the  sweetness  and  the  uplifting  power 
of  Christian  friendship. 

I  am  always. 

Cordially  and  gratefully  yours. 
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Mary  Blatchford  and  Fanny  made  their  home  in  Upper  Montclair,  New 
Jersey,  where  they  enjoyed  frequent  visits  from  relatives  and  friends.  They 
in  turn  were  welcome  guests  at  the  homes  in  Oak  Park,  Portland,  and  else¬ 
where.  After  Fanny’s  death  in  March  1919,  Mary  Blatchford  lived  with 
Charley  and  Carita  in  Portland,  attended  by  her  devoted  companion  Anna 
Anderson,  who  had  been  with  the  Blatchfords  for  many  years.  She  pub¬ 
lished  in  1920  the  Letters ,  Journals  and  Memories  of  E.  Huntington  Blatch¬ 
ford  which  Fanny  had  edited.  Amama  entered  into  the  family’s  life  as  much 
as  her  strength  allowed,  and  enjoyed  helping  her  older  grandsons  with  their 
Cicero  and  Vergil— she  knew  well  the  rules  of  Latin  grammar.  Fler  memory 
of  English  history  was  remarkable,  and  her  grandchildren  were  much  im¬ 
pressed  with  her  reciting  the  poems  of  Goethe,  Schiller,  and  her  favorite 
New  England  poets.  She  died  peacefully  on  March  30,  1921,  and  to  the  end 
was  actively  interested  in  the  W.  B.  M.  I.  which  she  had  served  faithfully 

J  j 

for  half  a  century. 

The  many  tributes  to  Mary  Blatchford’s  life  of  service  brought  great 
comfort  to  her  family.  It  seems  fitting  to  close  this  memoir  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  lines  received  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  J.  Dunbaugh,  close  friends  in 
the  fellowship  of  the  New  England  Church: 

“Her  long  life,  rich  in  Christian  usefulness,  was  closelv  identified  with  the  New 
England  Church.  She  and  her  husband,  the  late  E.  W.  Blatchford,  were  members 
of  the  church  almost  from  the  time  of  its  founding,  and  none  loved  it  more  than 
they.  It  can  be  truly  said  of  them  that  the  kingdom  of  God  and  His  righteousness 
were  always  first  among  the  things  they  sought. 

“Mrs.  Blatchford’s  unfailing  courtesy  and  kindliness  of  heart,  her  absolute  sin¬ 
cerity,  her  capacity  for  friendship,  her  joy  in  giving  pleasure  to  others,  her  devo¬ 
tion  to  the  many  educational  and  religious  enterprises  of  the  city,  and  even  of 
the  country,  in  which  she  and  Mr.  Blatchford  had  a  share,  her  deep  interest  in 
missions,  especially  in  the  work  of  the  Woman’s  Board  of  Missions  of  the  Interior, 
—all  of  these  things,  and  others,  marked  her  as  a  woman  of  remarkable  character 
and  personality.  The  world  is  richer  for  her  life.” 
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ORGANIZATIONS 


Probably  no  citizen  of  Chicago  has  been  more  intimately  or  more  variously 
identified  with  the  best  and  most  characteristic  life  of  the  city,  and  especially 
with  its  manifold  institutional  life,  than  Mr.  Blatchford.”-7T>e  Advance,  Jan.  24, 
1895. 

“Mr.  Blatchford’s  hobbies  are  his  active  philanthropies.”— Chicago  Tribune, 
May  31,  1903. 


KEY  TO  ABBREVIATIONS 


C  —  Member  of  committee  (s) 

Cl  —  Clerk 
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CS  —  Corresponding  secretary 
D  —  Director 

EC  —  Executive  committee  or 
governing  board 
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M  —  Member 
P  —  President 


S  —  Secretary 
T  —  Trustee 
Tr  —  Treasurer 
VP  —  Vice  president 

*  Membership  by  Mrs.  Blatchford  only 
f  Membership  by  both  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Blatchford,  but  reference  marks  apply 
to  him 

Only  Mr.  Blatchford  belonged  to  or¬ 
ganizations  without  symbol 
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Chicago  Citizens  League  (branch  of  Law  and  Order  League  of  the  United 
States)— VP  1881 

Chicago  Charitable  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  (now  Ill.  E.  &  E.  I.)— T;  VP  1870; 
P  1871,  1873-4,  etc.  (17  years) 
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Third  Presbyterian  Church,  St.  Louis— M  1850-52 
Union  League  Club— M 

U.  S.  Sanitary  Commission,  Northwestern  Branch— T  1861-65 
University  Club  of  Chicago— M 


Mary  E.  W.  B  latch  ford  59 

^Woman’s  Board  of  Missions  of  the  Interior  (affiliate  of  A.B.C.F.M.)—  FM  1868; 
EC,  CS  1868-1908 

Y.M.C.A.  of  Metropolitan  Chicago— FM,  Bd.  of  Managers  1858;  CS  1862;  T 
1867; C 

Y.M.C.A.  of  St.  Louis  and  St.  Louis  County— Co-founder  1853;  P  1853-55 


“ An  institution  is  the  lengthened  shadow 
of  one  man."— Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 
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